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The  present  cold  war  has  dramatically  upgraded  the  Importance  of  per¬ 
suasive  political  communication  as  a  tool  for  achieving  political  objective*. 

However,  It  is  important  to  realise  that  intercultural  political  coosumication  la 
considerably  hampered  by  the  complexity  of  the  communication  tasks  and  by  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  a  variety  of  delicate  cultural  adjustments. 

A  critical  condition  for  the  success  of  intercultural  communication  it  efficiency 
in  eliciting  predetermined  audience  reaction*-  This  is  not  so  much  a  function  of 
power,  length,  frequency,  or  other  physical  characteristics  of  broadcasting;  it  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  audience-adapted  cootent  and  form  of  meaaagea-  There  ia 
little  chance  to  achieve  appropriate  understanding  unless  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  frame  of  reference  of  our  foreign  audience-  He  must  construct  our  message  of 
verbal -symbolic  material  in  a  manner  which  it  efficient  in  getting  scrota  a  particular 
meaning.  Tho  compoaitioo  of  culturally  adapted  oessagas  require*  more  than  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  aet  of  do's  and  doo'ts,  and  even  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  foiv>,:n 
lexicon  will  not  reveal  to  ut  odist  a  particular  acdieuce  understands  by  capitalism, 
democracy,  education,  politics,  etc- 

SOHO  baa  gained  considerable  experience  in  the  collection  and  organisation  of 
country -specific  information  required  by  the  task*  of  intercultural  coesmilcstioc  and 
psychological  operations-  SOftO's  country  guides  slso  provide  a  inique  training  tool 
for  members  of  tho  U-  S-  Army  ss  well  as  for  other  oversea*  personnel  of  the  U-  S. 
Coverument  for  working  in  and  with  foreign  cultures- 

A  full  realisation  of  tho  Importance  of  cultural  adaption  as  the  main  prerequisite 
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of  cow  uni cat Ion  effectiveness  and  persuasiveness  compel*  us  to  improve,  update,  »»d 
control  the  validity  of  our  products,  we  are  looking  for  research  wthoda  appropriate 
to  draw  on  new,  possible  primary,  sources  of  cultural  information.  The  present  report 
is  the  result  of  such  experimental  efforts-  It  presents  the  outlines  of  a  new  re¬ 
search  approach. 

The  method  under  development  seeks  to  provide  empirically  founded,  objective 
information  on  the  culturally  characteristic  foreign  frames  of  reference*  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  cultural  understanding  of  certain  key  words  used  in  inter- 
cultural  political  communication. 

The  presentation  of  the  method  required  two  reports.  The  present  report  char¬ 
acterises  the  method  and  presents  data  obtained  on  three  cultural  groups.  A  follow¬ 
ing  report  will  elaborate  on  technical  details,  analytic  power,  relationships  to 
other  testa  and  methods,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  I.  SWART 


The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  develop  experimentally  c  Method  for 


collection  sod  analysing  data  on  culturally  specific  thought  pet-terns  sod 
verbal  behavior  in  order  to  achieve  sore  efficient  sod  persuasive  iatercultural 
cneminlcatioo. 

Iotsrrultvral  cc— unlcstieos  tad  psychological  operations  require  culturally 
specific  audience  infoiaatioo.  Ine  frw  of  reference  at  the  audience,  aa 
deterairced  by  its  culture,  mist  be  uppemoat  in  the  Kind  of  the  communicator 
truly  efficient  communication  ia  to  be  achieved.  Accordingly,  social  uciencK 
techniques  are  required  which  can  provide  culturally  specific  inforaatloto 
(Chapter  II). 

Experimental  tasks  were  designed  to  yield  data  on  the  cultural  frmte  of 
reference  with  special  regard  to  its  basic  elements:  the  verbal  cognitive  units, 
their  meaning  content  and  value  corpooents,  and  their  characteristic  inter¬ 
relationships.  The  Method  developed  in  these  experiments  will  be  referred  to 
as  Associative  Croup  Analysis.  It  is  based  on  tbs  use  of  free  association 
tasks  adjustable  to  popic*  of  operational  interest.. 

In  the  experiment^',  as  s  part  of  a  larger  battery,  word  association  test* 
were  administered  to  Korean,  Colombian,  and  0.  S,  college  students  in  tbs 
Washington,  0.  C. ,  area  (Chapter  III).  The  different  cultural  groups  gave 
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abundant  and  distinctly  differing  responses  revealing  clear  and  highly  eultune- 
apecific  messing  dimensions.  this  suggests  that  associative  data  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  cultural  analysis  (Chapter  9). 

To  extract  the  cultural  infOreettloc  Inherent  in  responses,  an  analytic 
procedure  was  developed,  based  oo  three  different  approaches.  First,  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  dleegreeaient  on  the  meaning  of  a  particular  word  ae  understood  by  two 
cultural  groups  is  measured.  In  this  way  it  becowes  possible  to  determine  how 
much  the  0.  S.  end  Korean  groups  agree  or  disagree  on  the  weaning  of  any 
particular  word,  for  exaaple,  ctmmunimm  (chapters).  Second,  a  Measure  is 
derived  by  which  the  related nets  of  two  given  wards  can  be  determined  experi¬ 
mentally  for  any  particular  cultural  group.  Our  data  show  that,  by  using  this 
measure,  we  can  explore  such  complex  end  operationally  important  questions  ee, 
"To  what  extent  are  coasunlsm  and  socialism  connected  la  the  Korean  Bind?” 

S toiler  data  mey  be  obtained  on  the  U.  S.  frame  of  reference,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  I).  S.  with  the  Korean  makes  evident  important  differences  (chapter  VI). 
Third,  content  la  enelyred.  The  reeponeee  of  any  group  to  the  word 
communism  allow  us  to  determine  the  collective  leaning  of  this  tiord  for  the 
group.  The  analysis  focuses  on  the  main  components  characteristic  of  the 
cultural  meaning  of  the  word.  The  capability  to  determine  the  collective 
meaning  of  such  abstract,  evasive,  but  politically  highly  important  Ideas 
is  of  considerable  operational  usefulness  in  efforts  to  adjust  comeunicetioo 
to  a  foreign  .audience  (Chapter  V)g). 

In  order  to  give  a  more  concrete  example  of  the  analytic  inferences 
possible  with  Associative  Croup  Analysis,  tbs  results  obtained  with  the  word 
capitalism  are  elaborated  in  more  detail.  The  results  jevmsl  that  the 
weaning  of  capitalism  is  different  for  the  three  cultural  groups.  For  the 


0.  S.  (roup  mimiM  baa  a  primarily  economic-financial  contest;  for  th* 

Korean  (roup  ita  social  and  political  aspects  outweigh  the  ecoooalc;  for  the 
Coloabian  (roup  capitalise  baa  a  strong  ecoooalc  aa  well  aa  social- political 
emphasis.  Furthermore,  tat  the  Korean  group  the  meaning  of  capltallaa  la  more 
abstract  and  theoretical,  whereas  for  the  U.  S.  and  Coloabian  groups  it  la  more 
concrete  and  product  related. 

The  type  of  person  the  various  grappa  identify  with  capitalism  was  also 
explored.  The  tendency  to  Identify  persons  with  capitalise  it  especially  strong 
an  the  part  of  the  Korean  group.  At  the  tame  tine,  they  seldom  refer  to  actual 
persons,  but  to  social  roles  and  general  characteristics  (aa  additional 
indication  of  the  primarily  abstract  and  theoretical  thinking  of  this  group). 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  U.  S.  group  makes  decidedly  fewer  references  to 
people,  the  references  are  nore  concrete,  and  they  refer  predominantly  to  reputable 
economists. 

It  uos  also  poeelble  to  dataraioe  which  nations  the  various  groups 
identify  with  capitalism.  Jhe  U.  S.  and  the  Korean  groups  gave  considerable 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  capitalism.  The  responses  of  both  groups  center 
heavily  on  the  United  States,  identifying  it  ee  practically  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  capitalism.  The  Colombian  group  gave  fewer  responses,  but  they 
mentioned  Knssta  to  almost  the  saw  extent  that  they  mentioned  the  United 
States . 

An  important  dimension  of  meaning  is  the  positive  or  negative  valuation 
of  a  word.  The  Associative  Croup  Analysis  provide*  this  information  by 
revealing  not  merely  positive  or  negative  attitudes  but  also  the  min  cultural 
value*  inherent  in  the  evaluation. 


The  0.  $.  group  placed  a  positive  value  on  capitalism.  emphasising  concern 
for  freed os  sad  privacy.  Besponses  of  the  Colombian  group  wit  more  balanced, 
highlighted  by  references  to  large  else  sad  wealth  in  the  positive  dimension 
and  by  poverty  and  inequality  in  the  negative  view.  The  Korean  attitude  ia  over¬ 
whelmingly  critical,  with  special  mpb aaia  oq  theee  same  negative  values. 

The  data  reveal  many  additional  details  coo  coming  the  cultural  percept  ioo 
and  Meaning  assigned  by  the  different  groups  to  cep  Italian  (Chapter  Pjli). 

All  of  the  other  47  words  used  in  the  experiments  give  similar  group- 
specific  information  when  analysed  by  the  technique  of  Associative  Group 
Analysis. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  approach  may  be  successfully  adapted  to 
operational  needs  and  interests  and  that  it  will  prove  useful  as  a  data 
collect ioo  method,  increasing  quality  and  coverage  of  country-specific 
psychological  operations  handbooks.  Sinco  locally  available  fore.'jn  groups  may 
be  used  for  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  general  cultural,  societal,  and 
symbolic  informat ioo  in  support  of  the  various  country  assignments,  qualitative 
Improvements  become  possible  without  substantial  bodgstary  increase,  further¬ 
more,  Associative  Group  Analysis  provides  s  yardstick  useful  for  the  selection 
of  consultants  and  for  ~tber  methodological  improvements. 

Although  Associative  Group  Analysis  is  already  easily  applicable  In 
professionally  conducted  field  research  tasks,  further  efforts  will  develop  a 
simplified  data  collection  method  for  routine  operational  purposes.  Associative 
Group  Analysis  promised  to  be  useful  in  a  wide  variety  of  cross-cultural  end 
intergroup  research  objectives  of  both  scientific  and  operational  relevance 
and  in  preparing  genuinely  persuasive  internal  tural  political  cowan  lest  loos 
(Chapter  IX). 


Background 


The  D.  S.  Army's  Intensive  interest  in  effective  cowunlcettoc  with 
foreign  nations  is  a  result  of  its  Increasing  range  at  activities  and  involve¬ 
ments.  Uorld-vide  political  and  military  coamitments  dictate  the  presence  of 
large  misters  of  U.  $.  military  personnel  In  culturally  alien  eovirocaasta. 

These  people  suet  advise,  teach  and  lead  both  individuals  and  grhupa.  The 
success  of  their  efforts  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  contacts.  In 
turn,  this  contact  effectiveness  depends  upon  comment  cation  effectiveness. 

The  advantages  that  our  military  personnel  may  take  of  their  outstanding 
skills  and  weaponry  in  a  foreign  environment  nay  often  depend  on  the  amount  of 
genuine  understanding  established  with  indigenous  colleagues  and  audiences. 
Military  authorities  charged  with  counterinsurgency  operations  and  antiguerrilla 
warfare  realise  that  achievement  of  their  mission  is  not  so  much  a  metier  of 
we-poo  superiority  as  of  establishing  efficient  communication  with  broad 
oegnent*  of  the  population. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr,  foruer  Secretary  of  the  Army,  spells  out  clearly  this 
up-to-date  orientation:  "To  prepare  properly. . .military  representatives  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  we  need  far  more  than  military  specialities.  Ue  need 
to  know  intieetely  the  peoples  and  their  habits  of  mind,  the  languages,  the 
customs  and  how  best  to  approach  each  Individual  problem.  The  research  and 


coopilatioo  of  all  tbt  infor**tioa  wt  dm4  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
Amy."1 

In  tbs  military  context,  there  is  a  greet  variety  at  operational  interest, 
with  eephtsls  changing  froe  task  to  task.  The  p  rob  leu  range  freu  those  involved 
in  psychological  operations  to  those  {tor'  by  military  advisory  elisions  end 
froe  those  of  counterinsurgency  to  those  of  training  assignments.  The  eany  type* 
of  operations  sod  the  unusual  labels  should  not  be  allowed  to  obecure  the  basic 
coanon  problem:  lcrcrcultursl  couunicstioo. 

A  product  of  thee*  recent  intercultural  cowsmlcatioo  requirements  is 
PSTGUMC,  e  research  effort  developed  by  SORO  in  response  to  country-specific 
information  needs  of  the  0.  S.  Amy  in  connection  with  psychological  operations. 

In  this  research  task  SOtO  coup lies  symbolic  and  cultural  information  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  successful  overseas  propaganda  and  other  types  culturally 
adapted  ctesaunlcatloo  efforts.  For  this  series  of  studies,  cosmunleationa  has 
been  defined  broadly.  It  Inclodei  not  only  msss-media  persuasion  but  also 
personal  contacts  and  face-to-face  communications. 

The  country  guides  have  broad  coverage.  They  provide  country-  end 
culture-specific  inferential  on  social  structure  and  social  relations  and 
elaborate  on  cherscterietics  of  isportent  social  group*,  their  rolee, 
sensitivities,  potential  Influence,  etc. 

An  important  section  of  each  report  deals  with  general  communications 
Information  on  the  use  of  seu  media,  including  pictures  sod  maps,  and  inter¬ 
personal  conmunlcstiona  such  as  word-of-mouth,  entertainment,  and  public  speeches. 

1.  Elvis  J.  8tahr,  The  P.  S.  Amy's  United  W»r  Mission  and  Social 
(Washington,  0.  C. :  Special  Operations  ftwearch 
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Attitude*  and  values  bearing  upon  cowuaicetion  os  wall  as  such  specialised 
topics  at  vulgarities,  gestures,  sod  stereotypes  ere  also  examined.  Tfcey  provide 
a  unique  training  tool  for  working  in  and  with  foreign  cultures  and  offer  guidance 
and  tnforwtioc  oc  mny  aspects  of  intercultural  communication. 

The  information  incorporated  in  country  guides  is  obtained  by  using  a 
systematic  research  procedure  and  working  directly  with  consultants  who 
themselves  have  lived  and  worked  in  a  given  society.  This  procedure  develops 
information  and  insights  not  generally  available  in  area  literature  and  maximises 
the  operational  pertinence  of  the  rial  .  However,  it  has  certain  natural 
limitations.  Although  U.  S.  consultants  can  be  trusted  to  give  information 
hocieetly,  there  are  categories  of  Information,  particularly  in  respect  to 
Indigenous  values,  meaning,  and  thought  patterns,  in  which  their  information 
cannot  be  accepted  without  appropriate  validation.  Although  they  may  have  spent 
cany  years  in  the  society  under  study,  foreigners  can  hardly  know  the  specific 
patterns  of  thought  which  can  result  in  actions  or  attitudes  so  different  from 
those  which  could  be  expected  in  our  owa  culture. 

Although  it  is  simple  and  economical  to  draw  on  the  knowledge  of  0.  8. 
consultants,  the  requirements  of  thorough  cultural  adjustment  and  persuasive 
effectiveness  dictate  the  Increase  of  research  capebilitles  in  obtaining 
first-hand  cultural  data  required  by  various  overseas  coemunlcetion  tasks. 

The  need  of  specific  current  information  led  to  the  formulation  of  s 
methodological  subtssk,  PSYGUIDf-^FTHCO,  with  the  express  objective  of 
improving  reseerch  capabilities  in  collecting  systolic  sad  other  culturally 
relevant  information  about  foreign  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  effective 
intercultural  communication  and  psychological  operations. 
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OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Complementary  Information 

The  accumulated  knowledge  of  U.  S.  scholar*  and  area  experts  Is  the  most 
important  data  source  for  intercultural  communication  efforts.  It  is  bard  to 
anticipate  a  future  stage  of  methodological  development  in  which  the  priority 
of  consul tAnt  data  contribution  my  be  seriously  challenged.  Nevertheless, 
appropriate  methods  are  needed  to  supply  primary  cultural  data,  not  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  but  as  a  ccaplement  to  consultant  information.  The  highly  specific 
character  of  the  infonaation  needed,  the  liai ted  availability  of  knowledgeable 
consultants,  contradictions  in  consultant  opinions,  the  rapid  rate  of  social  and 
cultural  change,  and  outdating  of  recent  personal  experiences  require  us  to 
find  methods  of  drswing  information  free  primary  cultural  data  sources. 

Consultants  are  usually  a  less  expensive  source  than  field  research  for 
gathering  information  relevant  to  political  communication.  However,  this  may 
change  if  simple  but  efficient  research  methods  are  developed  to  cover  several 
aspects  of  Intercultural  political  communication  simultaneously.  Such  methods 
could  taka  advantage,  for  instance,  of  the  foreign  student  population  at 
nearby  universities.  The  number  of  foreign  students  registered  at  0.  8.  univer¬ 
sities  this  year  exceeds  40,000.  With  research  methods  available,  these  students 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  ccamunicatioo- relevant  cultural  infor- 
nation. 

Efficiency  of  Consultant  Utilisation 

Tbs  consultant  approach  requires  that  special  attention  bo  paid  to  the 
problems  of  validity  control  and  to  ewthodological  improvements •  As  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  our  consultants  are  0.  8.  citixena,  special  attention 
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aaat  be  paid  to  the  elimination  of  possible  U.  S.  cultural  bi&aee.  To  check 
oo  or  convex  for  •chews  cultural  biases,  occasional  recourse  to  pri&ixy  cultural 
data  la  required. 

There  aw  many  uaea  for  primary  cultural  data.  This  aeteriml  can  be 
ueed  to  explore  the  degree  of  cultural- societal  expertiee  cc  the  beats  of 
objective  criteria.  The  quality  of  the  consul tanta  heavily  influence*  the 
quality  of  the  single  country  guide*.  Primary  cultural  data  can  alao  be  uaed  in 
validity  control,  settling  differences  and  contradictions  in  consultant  opinions, 
etc. 

Siaplifled  Operational  Field  Research  Technique 

Finally,  the  method  promises  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
aent  of  a  simplified  version  that  can  bo  uaed  by  the  psychological  operator  in 
the  field.  Since  the  present  PS  VO)  IIS)  data  collection  aethod  ie  beeed  on  ccnsult^ 
ant  information,  it  is  also  important  to  explore  new  methods  that  would  be 
applicable  when  sufficient  U.  S.  consultants  for  an  urea  are  not  available.  In 
the  present  sborb-of-uar  situation,  characterised  by  increased  U.  S.  Army 
responsibilities  and  presence  in  many  countries,  the  army  psychological  operator 
esay  increasingly  be  in  tho  field  in  a  relatively  peaceful  situation.  If  hs 
has  the  appropriate  set  hod  of  data  collection,  he  can  obtain  the  specific 
cultural  and  social  information  needed.  It  Is  impossible  to  foresee  psychological 
operations  needs  for  all  situations,  but  if  equipped  with  appropriate  as t hods 
of  data  collection,  ths  psychological  operator  could  collect  data  personally  in 
the  field. 
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SEW  SCTKC&OLCCICAL  Oftim&TK* 


The  highly  specific  and  delicate  nature  of  political  cossunicatioa 
requires  authentic  and  up-to-date  cultural  information.  This  creates  a  need 
for  new  techniques  of  cultural  data  co:-  .action  -md  audience  analysis*  Since 
only  few  of  the  presently  available  social  science  techniques  can  effectively 
contribute  to  the  complex  tasks  of  internal tural  political  ccaatmi  cation, 
there-  Is  an  eophatic  demand  for  new  and  sens  it  Ivy  techniques  of  cultural  data 
collection  and  audience  analysis. 

The  adaption  of  ccanunicatlon  to  the  audience  is  a  generally  accepted 
principle;  however,  the  practical  adjustment  represents  a  p rob lee  far 
beyond  the  present  capabilities  of  psychology  and  social  science.  It  is 
not  enough  to  leant  long  lists  of  cultural  do's  and  don't*  as  specified  by 
area  experts  And  anthropologists.  Por  effective  political  coaemication  the 
requirements  of  cultural  adaption  are  ouch  sate  coeplex  and  fundamental. 

E*  difficulty  can  be  demonstrated  by  roa paring  intercultural  with 
intracultural  communication  requirements*  When  designing  messages  for  an 
audience  of  our  own  culture  we  can  be  fairly  safe  in  projecting  our  own  thoughts 
and  feeling®  on  the  subject  at  issue ,  thus  our  ow  frame  of  reference 
sacy  be  of  help  in  selecting  appropriate  arguments  and  statements  attacking 
the  issue  at  its  most  crucial  and  vulnerable  points* 

The  situotioc  is  vastly  different  with  culturally  alien  audiences, 
foople  of  various  cultures  perceive,  relate,  interpret,  understand,  and 
evaluate  a  particular  issue,  for  example,  socialism,  very  differently. 

For  foreign  audiences  the  content  of  this  issue  (that  is,  political,  social, 
Korxl,  economic)  is  often  different  fro*  that  understood  in  tba  United  States. 


As  Ralph  White  demonstrates,  the  content  attributed  to  socialism  by  different 
peoples  varies  greatly.2  According  to  bis  data,  collected  ia  a  large  variety 
of  foreign  countries,  there  are  people  for  vhom  socialism  means  primarily  state 
ownership;  for  others,  it  means  private  ownership  but  with  social  service* 
provided  by  the  state;  for  others,  it  implies  state  control  instead  of  private 
enterprise* 

Data  on  foreign  attitudes  to  particular  issues  is  only  a  part  of  the 
information  necessary  to  achieve  effective  communication.  Data  on  foreign  attitudes 
is  of  use  only  if  the  background  of  the  issue  is  well  understood.  It  ia  not 
euougb  for  &  psychological  operator  to  know  that  a  particular  group  achieved 
a  moderately  positive  attitude  score  on  a  particular  issue;  it  is  also  vital 
to  know  which  particular  cultural  values  are  inherent  in  and  represented  by 
this  attitude.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  achieve  attitude  change  unless  the 
cooBsunication  is  efficiently  geared  to  the  underlying  values.  It  is  also  obvious 
that,  for  example,  the  issue  of  socialism  may  require  a  substantially 
different  approach  by  the  psychological  operator  if  he  finds  out  that  hit 
audience  identifies  socialism  primarily  with  England  and  Sweden  rather  than  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Ccmmuniss  Chins. 

Persuasive  lntercultural  communication  is  hampered  unless  the  communi¬ 
cator  ia  knowledgeable  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  differences.  Such 
premises  call  for  additional  research  methods  and  data  collection  technique#  to 
supply  primary  data  on  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  target  audience  (culturally 
and  ecologically  conditioned  perception,  denotative  meaning  content,  cognitive 
organisation,  value  orientation,  etc.). 

7.  Ralph  White,  The  Semantics  of  Social  lea  and  Capital  ism  (Research 
Report  ft-64-64;  M*ah i og Lon ,  fl~.  C .1  United  States  information  Agency,  1964). 


THE  ASSOCIATIVE  AmOACK 


The  present  experiment*  attack  this  problem  by  using  verbal  associations. 

Tbs  particular  experimental  app reach  was  selected  on  the  aaauaptloc  that  free 
verbal  associations  reflect  cultural  experience  In  the  fora  of  culturally 
conditioned  verbal-cognitive  processes.  To  the  extent  that  they  axe  culture  specific. 
It  le  reasonable  to  assists  that  free  associations  obtained  froa  culturally  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  my  yield  infora* tioc  on  the  organisational  and  functional  character¬ 
istics  of  the  culturally  conditioned  frame  of  reference. 

Several  recent  studies5  indicate  that  verbal  associations  can  be  used  to 
explore  the  xelsCednete  of  various  verbal  stimuli.  Thus  the  research  act  hud 
Associative  Croup  Analysis  was  designed,  based  on  culturally  specific  associative 
responses  elicitod  by  selected  verbal  stimuli.  The  resultant  group  responses 
were  subjected  to  various  analytic  procedures  for  extracting  cultural  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  specific  content  and  culturally  conditioned  interrelationship  of 
verbal  stimuli.  The  experiments  were  organized  to  explore  tha  validity  of 
three  basic  assumptions.  (1)  Associativa  responses  obtained  free  parsons  of 
different  cultural  backgrounds  differ  and  yield  lists  of  group  responses  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  culture-specific  characteristics.  (2)  Tha  culture-specific 

S.  C.  X.  Cofer,  ^Associative  Cmwooallty  end  Rated  Similarity  of  Orta  In 
Words  from  Baagua'e  List."  Psychologies!  Aspurt.  S  (19S7),  605-604;  1.  Dev  so, 

"Porn  Close  and  the  Eete eminent*  or  Association , *  Jourust  of  Verbal  Learning 
and  Verbal  Bthsvjor.  1  (1962),  73-Mj  Dees*,  "Influence  o?~inte'r-lte*  Associative 
Strength  upon  Immediate  free  Aecall,"  Psychological  Aevlev.  69  (1962),  161-175; 
and  3.  Carskof  and  J.  P.  Houston,  "ileasuremcat  of  V*tbal  Helstedncss:  an 
Idlographlc  Approach,"  Psychological  Bsvieu.  70  (1963),  I77-2SS. 


verbal  associations  not  only  represent  cultural  verbal  habits,  but  also  reflect 
culturally  characteristic  perception*,  cof&itive  orgraixsticns,  and  value 
orientations,  that  la,  basic  features  of  the  cultural  frace  of  reference.  (S) 
When  analysed  these  culture-specific  verbal  associations  will  yield  concise 
cultural  inforaatioo,  focused  on  predetermined  areas. 


CHASTER  III.  EESCIUmOH  OF  EXTEUXBRS 


The  cxjwrlwnt*  tart  designed  to  compare  three  col  turd  samples 
(Doited  States,  Korean,  and  Colombian)  on  *  variety  of  sssoeiatloefil  cod  other 
psycbolinguirtic  tests.  Although  the  experiments  deal  with  culturally  related 
group  differences,  the  subject  setter  of  this  study  Is  not  the  substance  cod 
breed  cultural  relevance  of  these  differences;  it  1*  rather  the  usefulness  of 
associative  and  other  techniques  for  treeing  end  Maturing  sod:  differences. 

SUBJECTS 

Subject  groups  belonging  to  distinctly  different  cultures  were  selected. 

In  view  of  the  greet  cultural  distance  separating  the  groups,  each  group  could 
be  regarded  as  culturally  hosogeneoue.  Three  groupe  were  used  in  order  to 
allow  nultlple  cou pari  sons.  Slnilority  in  terms  of  educational  level,  social 
status,  and  sex  distribution  was  a  criterion  in  the  selection  of  tho  subjects. 

The  availability  of  the  necessary  number*  also  represented  an  important 
practical  condition. 

Fifty  United  States  students,  fifty  Korean  students,  and  fifty  Colombian 
students  were  chosen,  baaed  on  such  considerations.  Dutch  sample  uas  composed 
of  an  equal  number  ( 2.V 25 )  of  men  end  women.  The  student*  cams  from  tl» 
different  universities  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. ,  area. 

Exmnewm  TASKS 

A  series  of  tastes  was  administered  to  the  U.  S.  subjects  in  a  single  seesioo 
and  to  the  Korean  and  Colombian  subjects  in  two  asperate  eeeslons.  In  tbs  first 
of  the  two  sessions  the  tasks  were  given  in  the  native  language.  The  second 
session  was  set  up  1  week  later  in  order  to  administer  the  earns  tasks  to  the 
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foreign  atudsats  In  English.  Two  of  the  tacks  wen  associative  (free  end  pert  Idly 
controlled  association),  end  two  wen  peychollnguietlc  talks  (semantic  differ¬ 
ential  and  similarity  judgments)  of  croas-cultursi  relevance. 

FKZ  ASSOCIATE*  EXPEMMEtTS 

This  nport  is  based  exclusively  oa  the  data  yielded  by  the  free  associ¬ 
ation  tasks  adsinistend  in  the  native  language  in  written  fore  on  cards.  A 
stlwlus  word  was  printed  on  tbs  top  of  each  card  and  the  subjects  wen  asked 
to  write  their  responses  on  tbs  capty  lines  below.  The  ease  stimulus  words 
wen  presented  to  all  subjects  bat  in  different,  random  order.  The  subjects 
wen  given  1  minute  for  each  stimulus  word,  and  tbs  following  instructions 
wen  given  In  English  and  in  Korean  and  Spanish  translation. 

Instruction  I 

This  is  one  of  tha  studies  in  verbal  behavior.  This  particular  experi¬ 
ment  Is  on  free  association. 

You  vlU  find  a  word  printed  in  capital  letters  on  the  top  of  every 
card.  Reading  this  stimulus  word  will  sake  you  think  of  other  associated  words 
(objects,  ideas,  issues,  etc.).-  You  ste  ssked  to  write  tbs  words  as  they  occur 
to  you  on  the  swpty  lines  beneath  the  stinulus  word.  Write  ss  many  response 
words  ss  you  think  of  in  1  minute.  The  expe risen ter  will  Indicate  the  end  of  oach 
period. 

At  the  sod  of  each  minute,  you  will  be  asked  to  estlaste  the  number 
of  response  words  you  could  give  if  another  4  minutes  were  given  to  you  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  lnwsr  right  corner  of  each  card  a  lias  is  supplied  where 
you  uay  writs  the  figure  of  this  estlaste.  After  you  give  this  appraxtaste 
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figure,  yoc  are  to  turn  to  the  next  word. 

It  It  important  that  in  giving  your  responses  you  always  take  the 
given  stimulus  won!  into  consideration.  For  exaaple,  if  the  stimilus  word  was 
table  and  your  answer  was  writing,  in  giving  the  subsequent  responses  you  have  to 
refer  back  to  table  and  avoid  chain  responses  (writing,  pen,  ink,  blue,  ocean, 
sail,  etc.). 

Please  work  without  hurrying,  but  do  your  best  t<-  give  us  as  weny  answers 
ss  possible.  Do  not  select  you r  responses,  but  put  the*  down  in  sequence  as  they 
occur  to  you. 

St inulus  List 

the  it  Inulus  list  was  ccnposed  of  <8  stisuli,  representing  1  alia  arena 
and  11  re  fe  in  nee  spheres.  Each  area  Included  3  different  word  categories: 
adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs  (see  table  1).  Different  word  categoric*  wars 
used  because  technical  literature  Indicates  that  various  word  categories  have 
differing  effects  on  associative  responses. 

The  slngls  stinuli  were  selected  arbitrarily,  and  there  were  only  two 
consideration*  influencing  their  choice.  The  words  had  to  fit  into  the  cate- 
gorial  syste*  outlined,  and  the  selected  words  had  to  have  approxinately 
corresponding  equivalents  in  Korean  and  Spanish  as  attested  to  by  the  bilingual 
experts  consulted.  It  was  s  further  objective  tv  include  ooe  ibeo  characterised 
by  highly  culture-specific  eeanlng  (for  exaaple,  rice  or  to  bow)  in  each  of  the 
first  nine  tetrads. 

Numerical  Estimates 

For  two  purposes,  the  subjects  uere  asked  to  estimate  tbs  lumber  of 
responses  to  each  word  they  could  produce  if  allowed  to  wort  5  ainuces  instead 
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of  1  minute.  One  ku  to  obtain  an  additional  measure  of  aeaningfuloesa  based 
on  familiarity  rather  than  availability  of  vocabulary;  the  other  wee  to  free  the 
subject  from  the  mental  set  created  by  the  previous  word  and  prepare  hie  for 
the  next  one.  The  approximate  charart* ;*  of  this  estimate  was  emphasised,  and 
only  1  or  2  seconds  were  given  for  the  answer.  The  cards  prepared  for  the 
experiment  were  of  a  convenient  site  for  a  column  of  single  words.  This  induced 
the  subjects  to  write  responses  on  successive  lines  and  facilitated  assessment 
of  the  response  sequence.  Theoretical  and  technical  details  prlcarily  of  profes¬ 
sional  psychological  interest  are  Included  !n  annex  A. 
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»ble  1.  Stlauluo  List 


Area  and 
Reference 

Sphere* 

[  Stimuli 

Adjectives 

Noun* 

Verba 

Human  Heed* 

I 

Hungry 

Rice 

Food 

To  eat 

II 

Ihiraty 

Water 

Well 

To  drink 

III 

Poor 

Money 

Beggar 

To  desire 

Family  and 

Education 

IV 

Educated 

School 

Knowledge 

To  learn 

V 

Polite 

Greeting 

Manner 

To  bow 

VI 

Filial 

Faaily 

Ancestors 

To  reapect 

Morality  aui 

Religion 

VII 

Proud 

Honor 

Ogftenoe 

To  revenge 

VIII 

Kortl 

Li  3 

Sia 

To  coodetsa 

IX 

Inaortal 

Faith 

heaven 

To  worship 

Economic,  Social 
and  Political 

X 

Financial 

tasinesa 
Capital!  aa 

To  trade 

XI 

Social 

Equality 

Socialise 

To  cooperate 

XU 

Political 

Power 

Cooauni** 

To  rule 

*R?f«r«nc<*  sphere*  ara  indicated  by  roaan  nuecralo. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  NATCRE  AND  CVLTWAL  RELEVANCE  OF  RESPONSE  LISTS 


■  ,11 

1 


Tls«  previously  described  sssocistioo  experlaeats  yielded  »  large  nuaber  of 
responses  fro*  each  subject  group  to  esch  stlsutos  word-  With  SO  subjects  In  each 
cultural  group  and  with  1  ednute  allowed  for  esch  atlsulus,  the  response  lists 
averaged  over  SOO  responses,  (see  Par«ters  of  Croup  Response  Lists,  sane*  8). 

A  staple  way  of  presenting  the  group  response  aatsrial  is  to  order  the 
responses  obtained  fro.  «  given  group  on  the  bssis  of  response  frequencies  or 
response  scores.  Response  scores  sre  nuserical  veloes  *d>ich  reflect  the  frequency 
of  s  psrticulsr  response  end  its  rank  (first,  second,  etc.)  in  the  sequence  of 
responses.  Experimental  evidence  indicates  that  the  rank  place  of  associative 
responses  represents  differences  in  relative  iaportanc#  (aee  Scoring  Syet*  and 
Its  Theoreticsl  Rstioosle,  annex  A),  for  this  reason  response  scores  provide  sore 
precise  inforostion  then  staple  frequencies,  and  preference  use  given  to  response 
scores  over  frequencies  throughout  the  «n«Iysi8. 

Generally  speaking,  r**poo*e*  vrith  high  response  score*  or  high  frequ^ncie* 
sre  words  of  great  importance,  that  it,  words  closely  related  to  the  sthtulua  word 
(see  Associative  Content  and  Priority  Fatten*  annex  A).  Since  the  responses  ere 
aany  end  varied  snd  since  esch  response  has  s  distinct  priority  reflected  by  its 
frequency  or  responre  score,  tbs  respooss  lists  are  rich  sources  of  Information  on 
cultural  priorities.  When  the  lists  of  responses  free  the  three  subject  groups  to 
the  ease  Otiaulus  word  are  coopered,  distinct  differences  appear.  Tor  exwpla,  in 
the  responses  to  the  first  stimulus  word,  hungry,  the  Korean  list  Is  hssdod  byi 
cooked  rice,  beggar,  food,  poverty,  rice  and  money:  the  U-S.  Hat  by:  food,  eat, 
thirsty,  starve,  sto-cb,  and  poors  the  Colortian  list  by.  acal,  food,  hunger,  poor, 
beggar,  and  poverty  (see  table  l).  Already,  the  first  response,  cook*!  vice,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Korean  list  in  «  highly  significant  degree  fro.  the  response  lists 
of  the  Colo^ilsn  snd  U.3.  groups,  U>irn  do  not  contsin  the  response  cooked  viva  st  aU. 
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A  brief  comparison  of  the  lists  reveal*  that  the  groups  with  different  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds  jive  distinctly  different  response#. 

The  word  hungry  was  used  as  sa  example  solely  because  it  was  the  first  word 
on  our  stimulus  list.  The  other  47  words  generally  show  similar  differences  be¬ 
tween  cultural  groups-  (for  a  wore  complete  idea  of  the  specific  character  of  the 
response  material  obtained,  see  Comparative  Croup  Response  Lists,  annex  B- ) 

Responses  to  the  same  wo  id,  obtained  from  the  three  groups,  in  all  cases  show 
statistically'  significant  differences.  Ansex  A  (Statistical  Significance  of  Asso¬ 
ciative  Data),  elaborates  on  the  problem  of  statistical  significance  and  presents 
figures  on  the  sire  of  iaterliat  differences  which  cannot  be  explained  as  a  butter 
of  chance-  If  differences  obtained  are  larger  than  we  could  expect  by  chance,  once 
in  a  hundred  cases,  it  ia  customary  to  apeak  of  statistically  highly  significant 
differences. 

In  the  case  of  intergrou;  differences,  high  statistical  significance  implies 
that  a  response  is  specific  to  the  particular  group,  distinguishing  it  from  tho  other 
group.  Since  culturally  different  gu  j/s  are  being  compared,  group  specificity 
implies  culture  specificity,  lhe  group  response  lists  give  long  series  of  responses 
which  are  culture  specific,  distinguishing  tho  three  groups  in  respect  to  aaoy  re¬ 
sponses. 

Furthermore,  a  closer  look,  reveals  that  the  response  lists  are  characterised  by 
specific  interrelationships  of  responses.  For  example,  in  the  Korean  respooasa  to 
hungry,  rice  precedes  meet,  bread  precedes  desserts,  etc.  Cach  response  list  is 
characterised  by  a  large  number  of  such  distinct,  statistically  significant  intro- 
list  priority  patterns  which  give  information  about  the  culturally  specific  response 
priorities  io  respect  to  each  etiaulus  word  (see  Statistical  Significance  of  Asso¬ 
ciative  Data,  annex  A).  As  has  already  been  noted,  the  culture  specificity  of  the 
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Korean 


Colombian 


Tthlfe  2,  Associative  Group 


Mi 

Responses 

£ 

Food 

220 

44 

Eat 

76 

20 

Thirsty 

61 

12 

Starve 

59 

14 

Stoaach 

52 

14 

Poor 

43 

12 

Pains 

27 

6 

People 

18 

5 

Faaished 

18 

5 

Needy 

17 

4 

Met 

16 

4 

Meat 

15 

5 

Child(ren) 

15 

4 

Hooey 

14 

4 

Alwaya 

14 

3 

Ceke/Pie 

12 

3 

Tired 

11 

4 

Help 

H 

3 

Coaatuiisa 

11 

3 

Cook 

11 

5 

Beggar 

11 

3 

Desire 

10 

4 

Stead 

10 

3 

Suffering 

10 

3 

Hunger 

10 

3 

Hurt 

10 

3 

Hungary 

10 

2 

Satisfaction 

9 

4 

Drink 

9 

3 

Cafeteria 

9 

3 

Bread 

9 

3 

Kov 

9 

2 

Pangs 

9 

2 

Breakfast 

8 

3 

Brazil 

8 

2 

Hasbuxger 

8 

2 

Land 

8 

2 

Poor  people 

4 

2 

Responses 

RS 

RF 

Cooked  rice 

107 

23 

Beggar 

100 

22 

Food 

51 

13 

Poverty 

46 

9 

Rice 

44 

11 

Hooey 

4f 

12 

People/Persoc 

35 

7 

Poor 

28 

6 

Pitiful 

27 

7 

Bar 

26 

8 

Child(ren) 

23 

5 

0rphan(8) 

22 

5 

Hunger 

14 

3 

Eat 

13 

4 

Tine 

12 

4 

Stoeach 

11 

3 

Heat 

11 

3 

Soup 

10 

4 

$>wp«thy 

10 

3 

Poor  people 

10 

3 

Must  eat 

10 

2 

Life 

10 

2 

Pain(fui) 

10 

2 

Underdeveloped 

9 

3 

Headache 

9 

2 

Our  national  race 

9 

2 

Stomach  ache 

9 

2 

Faraer{8) 

8 

3 

Bread 

8 

3 

Ssd(neia) 

8 

5 

Suffering 

8 

2 

Laborer 

8 

2 

Huhiq  being 

8 

2 

Sickneaa 

7 

2 

Lasy 

7 

2 

Orphanage 

7 

2 

Restaurant 

7 

2 

Wealthy 

7 

2 

Responses 

M 

RF 

Heel 

107 

21 

Food 

73 

15 

Hunger 

6* 

13 

Poor 

S» 

14 

Beggar 

43 

12 

Poverty 

J* 

U 

Honey 

36 

10 

Breed 

35 

9 

Starving 

19 

5 

Thirsty 

39 

6 

Work 

17 

7 

Necessity 

la 

6 

Desperate 

17 

4 

Thin 

17 

4 

Han 

15 

3 

Hirer 

IS 

5 

Rich  (nets) 

11 

4 

Stoesch 

11 

3 

Heat 

11 

3 

La tineas 

11 

3 

Fast 

11 

3 

Lack  of  appetite 

11 

2 

Bog 

11 

2 

Death 

10 

3 

Lacking 

10 

3 

Dessert 

10 

3 

To  eat 

9 

4 

vStaire/Eteslroua 

9 

2 

ISithout  food 

9 

2 

Weakness 

9 

2 

Skinny 

5 

3 

Lack  of  food 

a 

2 

*«d(y)(«i) 

8 

2 

Restaurant 

8 

2 

Sad 

t 

i 

Sick 

8 

2 

Unhappy 

8 

2 

Aaiual 

5 

2 
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Table  2.  Associative  Group  Reapoor-es  to  mint? 


u.s. 

responses 

RS 

RF 

Korean 

Responses 

RS 

RF 

Food 

220 

44 

Cooked  rice 

107 

23 

Lat 

76 

20 

Beggar 

100 

22 

Thirsty 

61 

12 

Food 

51 

13 

Starve 

59 

14 

Poverty 

46 

9 

Stoe^ch 

52 

14 

Rice 

44 

11 

Poor 

43 

12 

Honey 

40 

12 

Poina 

27 

6 

Fvopl  e/Person 

35 

7 

People 

18 

5 

Poor 

28 

6 

F finished 

18 

5 

Pitiful 

27 

7 

Needy 

17 

4 

ttar 

26 

8 

Diet 

16 

4 

Child(ren) 

23 

5 

Pleat 

15 

5 

Orphcn(a) 

22 

5 

Chllri(ren) 

15 

4 

Hunger 

14 

3 

Hooey 

14 

4 

Eat 

13 

4 

Always 

14 

3 

Tice 

12 

4 

Cake/ Pie 

12 

3 

Stoeaach 

n 

3 

Tired 

11 

4 

Heat 

li 

3 

Help 

11 

3 

Soup 

10 

4 

Cotaaunisa 

11 

3 

S>v|.athy 

10 

3 

Cook 

11 

5 

Poor  people 

10 

3 

Beggar 

11 

3 

Must  eat 

10 

2 

Ik* si  re 

10 

4 

Life 

10 

2 

Steal 

10 

3 

Pam(ful) 

10 

2 

Suffer!  ng 

10 

3 

Und  e  r\i  eve  1  oped 

9 

3 

Hunger 

10 

3 

Headache 

9 

2 

Hurt 

10 

3 

Our  national  race 

9 

2 

Hungary 

10 

2 

StoiMich  ache 

9 

2 

Satis  fact i on 

9 

4 

Farccr(a) 

8 

3 

Drink 

9 

3 

Preasi 

8 

3 

Cafeteria 

9 

3 

Sad(ncaa) 

8 

2 

Brefcti 

9 

3 

Suffering 

8 

2 

Kov 

9 

7 

Laborer 

8 

2 

Pangs 

9 

2 

IIumii  being 

8 

2 

lUeekfast 

5 

3 

Sickness 

7 

2 

lira*  11 

8 

2 

Laay 

7 

2 

Hanburger 

8 

2 

Orphanage 

7 

2 

Land 

8 

2 

Restaurant 

7 

2 

I\>or  people 

t 

2 

Wealthy 

7 

2 

Food 

Hunger 

Poor 

Beggar 

Poverty 

Money 

Breed 

Starving 

Thirsty 

Work 

Necessity 

Desperate 

Thin 

Ran 

Hi  eer 

Rich(ixeas) 

St 

Meet 

Las  loess 
Fast 

Lack  of  appetite 

Itesth 
Lack! ng 
Dessert 
To  cat 

Deal re/Beslrou* 

Without  food 

Weakness 

Skinny 

Lack  of  food 

Kecd(y)(cd) 

Restdurcnt 

&*d 

Sick 

Unhappy 

Ani  cal 
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a 


km 


yM 

W.r/i 

• ! 

n 

m 


D««th  7 

Uohappioeci  7 

Social!**  7 

Poverty  7 

Want  7 

Health  6 

Steak  6 

128  additional 

rcsficoees  408 
totals 


RS  RF  Response* 


Relief  work  6 

Refugee  6 

Begging  6 

Cold  6 

Tired  6 

Our  country  6 

Red  China  6 

120  additional 

response*  407 


Dish 

Scarcity 

Anxious 

Cold 

fttigoed 

House 

Satiate  oneself 
110  additional 


515  116 

ijZEs 


response  score;  XT  *  response  frequency 
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response  material  la  especially  important,  since  it  represents  the  first  and  tsost 
basic  requirement  for  the  workability  of  the  present  approach- 

General  cultural  relevance  of  the  associative  responses  is  another  xequinaaaat 
for  the  -tiiity  of  the  associative  group  analysis.  This  approach  explores  differ¬ 
ences  in  associations,  that  is,  differences  in  verbal  behavior.  Cultural  differen¬ 
ces  in  the  re* ponces  indicate  that  this  approach  reveals  differences  in  verbal 
behavior  and  sake*  it  possible  to  dete ruing  just  how  differently  people  associate 
words  and  how  differently  they  speak- 

Hcxt  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  whether  these  differences  in  associa¬ 
tive  pattern  also  indicate  differences  in  cognition  (perception,  relation  of  ideas, 
conceptualization,  evaluation,  attitudes,  etc.),  in  other  words,  whether  associations 
also  reveal  specific  patterns  of  thinking  shaped  by  culture  and  eco) ogy.  Various 
approaches  to  exploring  this  question  are  possible-  One  apprvich  is  to  administer 
parallel  tests  to  obtain  data  on  various  aspects  of  culturally  conditioned  cognition 
and  to  cospare  these  results  with  the  data  obtained  by  the  free  association  method. 

This  approach  of  parallel  tests  vas  used  in  the  original  experimental  design. 

A  following  report  will  present  the  results  as  soon  as  the  evaluation  of  these  si¬ 
multaneously  administered  tests  is  completed- 

To  obtain  immediate  information,  recourse  uas  taken  to  faster,  although  leas 
direct,  netbods-  One  approach  is  based  on  the  consistency  of  the  response  material 
as  revealed  by  stable,  recurring  intergroup  differences  and  intragroup  priority 
patterns.  For  example,  responses  with  social  and  political  connotations  were  cca- 
ai  stoutly  more  frequent  iron  Korean  student  a  than  from  the  others,  vhrtbcr  or  not 
the  stimuli  were  political,  economic,  or  religious.  In  response  to  soy  atieulua 
word  in  the  area  of  eating,  meet  is  always  the  highest  priority  food  in  the  C-S. 
responses,  rice  in  the  Korean,  and  ocsl  in  the  Colombian-  Such  stable  group 


response  characteristic^  emerging  consistently  and  independently  of  the  particular 
stimulus  word,  suggest  that  not  merely  stimulus -conditioned  vernal  habits  play  a  role 
but  also  more  general  cultural  factors  such  as  cultural  experience* 

In  a  different  approach,  two  cultural  anthropologists  (Korean  and  Colombian 
area  specialists)  sere  asked  to  interpret  the  group  response  patterns  to  the  stimulus 
words  in  reference  sphere  I.  This  sphere  was  selected  because  of  its  relatively 
concrete  nature  and  verifiability*  The  task  of  cultural  Interpretation  was  United 
to  responses  to  a  single  tetrad  because  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  responses  obtained 
The  area  experts  submitted  long  reports  containing  an  analysis  of  responses  with 
high  frequencies  and  their  cultural  explanations  (see  Suuaariea  of  Cultural  Experts* 
Opinions,  annex  A).  They  were  in  agreement  that  the  associative  group  response  lists 
were  culture  specific,  that  they  have  a  broad  cultural  relevance,  that  they  represent 
characteristic  ways  of  thinking,  and  that  they  genuinely  reflect  the  experience  and 
milieu  of  the  subject  groups. 
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Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  responses  are  culturally  specific  arcd 
have  relevance,  the  response  lists  supply  so  taeay  details  that  their  use  crests* 
further  problems.  Comparing  two  lists  involves  working  with  2)0-300  word*.  Such 
comparison*  lead  to  a  long  series  of  item -by-item  observation*  which  are  cumber¬ 
some  to  handle  and  difficult  to  suaurixe*  Thus  it  is  important  to  find  appropriate 
methods  for  cok paring  and  analyzing  response  lists  and  providing  info ruction  meaning¬ 
fully  organized  to  satisfy  our  interest. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  how  similar  or  how  different  is  the  associative 
meaning  of  a  particular  word  (for  example,  cogwuniaet)  to  two  cultural  group*  (for 
example.  U. S.  and  Korean).  7he  problem  of  associative  similarity  rm  be  cooveniently 
approached  by  the  rationale  that  associative  similarity  or  verbal  relatedness  de¬ 
pends  on  tbv  relative  aront  of  associations  in  common.  Adopting  this  rationale, 
supported  by  many  investigators  of  verbal  behavior,  and  adjusting  it  to  problems  of 
intercultural  comparisons,  it  becotse*  possible  to  erasure  the  degree  of  their  coooson 
understanding  in  respect  to  the  presented  word.  If  the  U.S.  and  Korean  groups  give 
a  large  number  of  identical  responses  to  the  word  communism,  it  indicate*  that  they 
have  a  similar  understanding  of  the  word  ccmounisa,  more  similar  than  if  they  give 
a  saall  number  of  identical  responses 

The  identical  responses  or  associations  in  common  can  be  conveniently  referred 
to  as  overlapping  associations  —  from  the  images  in  figures  1-30.  The  greater  the 
overlap  in  the  associations,  the  more  closely  related  are  the  associative  meanings 
of  a  particular  stimulus  word  for  the  two  group*  under  study.  Associative  eiailarity, 
implying  a  relatednes*  based  on  the  relative  number  of  associations  in  common,  has 
a  meaning  vkicb  is  different  from  the  comaoo  meaning  of  similarity.  To  make  this 
difference  clear  and  to  avoid  oisunderstandiog,  the  concept  of  associative  affinity 
was  introduced*  This  concept  is  based  on  the  idea  of  associative  relatedness  and  is 
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adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  cross-cultural  comparisons.  With  indexes  of  inter- 
cultural  associative  affinity,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  decree  of  associative 
affinity  between  the  U.S. ,  Korean  and  Colombian  group  responses  in  connect  too  with 
various  stimulus  words. 

The  meaning  of  these  index  figures  may  be  explained  by  the  following  example, 
based  on  the  first  part  of  figure  i,  which  indicates  the  associative  affinity  of  the 
U.S.  and  Korean  response©  to  the  word  food.  (The  affinity  formula  presented  in 
Concept  of  Associative  Affinity,  annex  A,  is  used. )  The  U^S*  group  achieved  a 
total  score  of  1,453,  the  Korean  grtwip  a  total  score  of  1,189.  Their  associations 
in  coomon  amounted  to  a  score  of  402.  To  calculate  the  affinity  of  U.S.  associa¬ 
tive  responses  to  Korean  responses,  the  score  of  associations  in  conxm,  402,  is 
divided  by  the  total  score  of  U.S.  responses,  1,453.  The  division  is  continued 
through  the  third  decimal,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  deciskala,  the  three-digit  quo¬ 
tient  io  multiplied  by  1,000.  To  calculate  the  affinity  of  the  Korean  associations 
to  the  U.S.  associations,  the  score  of  tie  associations  in  coooom,  402,  is  divided 
by  the  total  score  of  the  Korean  associations,  1,189. 

Since  most  indexes  of  intercultural  associative  affinity  lie  between  100  and 
500,  indexes  over  400  nay  be  considered  as  relatively  high,  and  indexes  below  200, 
as  relatively  low.  Accordingly,  high  indexes  of  intercultural  associative  effinlty 
(over  400)  indicate  extensive  communality  of  reactions,  that  isr  a  high  degree  of 
cultural  coonmal lty  of  the  stimuli-  Low  indexes  (below  200)  indicate  large  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cultural  response  patterns,  that  is,  high  culture  specificity. 

(See  Indexes  of  Intercultural  Associative  Affinity,  annex  8,  for  indexes  based  on 
native  language  associations.) 
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figure  1  presents  the  associative  affinity  of  cultural  responses  to  food 
and  rice.  The  indexes  are  in  ail  instances  higher  for  food  than  for  rice,  indi¬ 
cating  that  food  has  a  higher  cultural  generality  than  rice.  This  is  in  agreement 
with  the  observations  of  the  cultural  experts  emphasising  the  unique  cultural  impor¬ 
tance  of  rice  for  the  Koreans.  In  respect  to  rice,  the  indexes  indicate  that  the 
U.S.  to  Colombian  affinity  is  the  highest  and  the  Korean  to  Colombian  affinity  is 
the  lowest. 

Figure  2  presents  the  associative  affinity  in  responses  to  educated  and  school. 

The  indexes  for  educated  show  a  generally  low  level  of  affinity,  indicating  that  thia 
word  is  highly  culture  specific,  and  the  greatest  cultural  difference*  exist  between 
the  Korean  and  Colombian  uses  of  this  ten.  (See  chapter  V  for  methods  explaining 
the  nature  o';  these  differences  in  more  detail.)  In  contrast  to  educated,  school 
is  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  cultural  generality  in  respect  to  all  three 
cultural  groups.  Of  all  the  48  words  studied,  school  shows  the  highest  amount  of 
intercultvral  affinity.  This  finding  can  be  better  comprehended  by  realising  that 
subjects  were  student  groups,  characterized  by  their  participation  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  which  by  its  very  nature  is  universal.  A  further  point  is  that  these  students 
have  the  common  characteristic  of  studying  at  U.S.  universities- 

Figure  3  presents  the  associative  affinity  of  responses  to  political  end  ccmau- 
ni«a.  Political  is  fairly  culture  specific,  revealing  the  largest  difference*  In 
cultural  Interpretation*.  The  U.S.  to  Colombian  cowparicon  show*  more  similarity 
than  the  two  other  comparison*  represented.  With  comaunlma,  the  three  cultural 
groups  show  substantially  higher  affinity.  This  finding  also  nay  be  substantially 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  subjects  were  university  student*. 

There  are  two  obvious  limitation*  inherent  in  this  approach.  Firrt,  it  involves 
double  translations:  the  translation  of  the  stimulus  words  in  order  to  obtain  equiv¬ 
alent  stimuli  for  groups  with  different  language  background*  (discussed  iu  Translation 
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and  Equivalent  S~i»uI*tion.  anno  A)  sod  a  translation  of  the  responses  to  detexttine 
the  effective  eeount  of  overlap.  Translation  is  a  source  of  exxuxa,  trvea  if  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  the*  to  a  rini*ia.  Second,  this  approach,  although  efficient  in 
quantifying  the  relative  aa'ount  of  cultural  differences,  does  not  help  to  identify 
the  nature  of  these  differences. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  AXALYSIS  0T  CULTURALLY  CHARACTERISTIC  RELATIONSHIPS  OP  WORDS 


In  order  to  obtain  more  specific  and  detailed  information  about  the 
culturally  characteristic  =e an lags  of  words,  an  approach  was  developed  to >p*Vy*» 
the  relationships  between  responses  to  different  worda.  Several  researchers  have 
demonstrated  recently  that  associative  response  material  may  be  efficiently, 
used  to  determine  what  Garskof  calls  "verbal  relatedness "  and  Deese,  "associative 
meaning. These  measures  are  based  on  the  proportion  of  associations  in  common 
and  were  successfully  used  to  explore  the  interrelationship  of  various  English 
worda. 

Associative  affinity  is  based ,  as  already  discuaoed,  on  the  relative 
amount  of  overlapping  associations.  This  concept  permits  the  measurement  of 
the  interrelationship  of  ucrds  based  on  their  associative  responses.  "In 
Chapter  V  the  iorerrelatiofsaip  of  reiiponses  obtained  from  tvo  or  more  culturally 
different  group©  (for  example,  U.  S.  and  Korean)  to  the  same  verbal  stimuli 
(for  example,  food)  was  measured.  This  concept  1«  also  applicable  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  interrelationship  of  tvo  words  (for  example,  hungry  and  poor)  in 
respect  to  a  particular  group  or  culture.  Both  hungry  and  poor  elicit  a  series 
of  associations,  end  the  relative  amount  of  their  associations  in  common  may 
be  used  to  detersine  their  associative  affinity  in  respect  to  the  particular 
group.  Thus  may  be  obtained  intracultural  associative  affinity  indexes 
delineating  the  interrelationship  of  a  set  of  stimulus  words  for  any  particular 
culture.  Such  indexes  specifying  the  interrelationship  of  hungry,  food ,  and  poor 
in  one  culture  (for  example,  U.  S.)  and  a  similar  set  of  indexes  for  a  different 

4.  B.  E.  Gar* to f  and  J.  P.  Houston,  "Verbal  telaredness, "  Psychological 
Review,  70  (1905),  277-28&;  /Tore  Class,"  Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  sr;d 

freVEaT  Behavior,  1  (1962),  75-84;  and  XQafese,  "Influence V»yc- ho  logics!  i>vlcw 
69  "(i  96  2),  161-175. 


culture  (for  example ,  Korean)  make  possible  a  systematic  tracing  and  evaluation 
of  intercultural  differences. 


Indexes  were  calculated  on  various  combinations  of  stimuli  (see  Indexes  of 
Intracultural  Associative  Affinity,  Annex  B).  It  was  assumed  that  the  cultural 
patterns  of  associative  affinity  would  show  differences  in  agreement  with  well- 
known  cultural  facts.  It  wos  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  importance'  of  rice 
for  the  Korean  culture  would  reflect  in  high  indexes  shoving  close  affinity  be¬ 
tween  rice  and  other  food-related  words. 

figure  4  shows  the  associative  affinity  of  the  word  rice  to  three 
other  words i  hungry,  food,  and  to  eat.  The  highest  level  of  relationship 
is  obtained  for  the  *orean  group,  and  the  lowest,  for  the  U.  $• 

Figure  5  present*  the  associative  af fruity  !*4**e*  obtained  f**»» 
three  other  words  with  eeooomic-financial  connotations.  In  the  associative 
affinity  of  hungry  to  poor,  and  to  boggpr,  the  three  cultural  groups  show  consider¬ 
able  variation:  the  affinity  is  the  lowest  for  the  U-  S.  group,  and  it  approx¬ 
imately  doubles  for  the  two  foreign  groups.  These  iepressive  differences  imply 
that  in  the  two  foreign  countries,  having  considetoble  poverty,  hunger  is  related 
much  more  to  conditions  of  want  than  in  the  United  States. 

Figures  6  and  7  give  the  cultural  associative  affinity  of  the  t»rd 
educated  to  words  fro*  two  different  reference  spheres.  The  words  in  figure  6, 
school ,  knowledge,  tnd  to  learn ,  refer  primarily  to  the  intellectual,  formal 
aspects  of  learning  as  assimilation  and  storage  of  information.  The  words  io 
figure  7,  filial,  ancestors,  and  to  respect,  make  strong  references  to  certain 
family -related  values  and  principles- 

With  the  words  in  figure  6,  ed nested  shows  variable  patterns  of  associative 
affinity:  high  affinity  for  the  U*  S.  group  and  a  generally  low  affinity 
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for  the  Colcabian.  The  0.  S.  group  reveal*  ths  doMt  affinity  of  educated  to 
school  aid  to  learn  and  the  second  closest  to  knowledge «  that  is,  the  affinity 
shows  by  the  Colombian  group  in  most  Instances  1*  aubataut  tally  lower  and  the 
affinity  shown  by  the  Korean  group  i»  two  tines  <wt  of  three  lower  than  the 
affinity  revealed  by  the  0.  &.  group.  This  suggests  that  for  the  foreign  groepa, 
educated  is  less  gynccymocs  with  learning  and  intellectual  development  than 
it  is  for  the  U.  S.  group. 

Ihe  saw  observation  is  indirectly  supported  by  the  data  obtained  with 
the  words  in  figure  7. 

The  cultural  associative  affinity  of  educated  to  filial ,  ancestors ,  and  to 
respect  show  the  oppoeite  results:  0.  S.  associative  affinity  indexes  era  in  all 
esses  the  lowest;  Colombians  generally  the  highest  affinity.  13  is  iaplies 

that  education  is  substantially  more  f tally  related  in  the  respective  foreign 
countries  than  in  the  Unites  States.  This  could  be  defined  sore  clearly  by 
analysing  the  affinity  patterns  revealed  in  connect  loo  with  further  relevant  stieulus 
words.  Fox  the  present  purpose,  it  suffices  that  these  indications  arc  in 
agreement  with  the  cultural  observation  that  in  the  South  American  counter*,  as 
well  as  in  Korea,  ed-scatioo  depends  upon  family  and  faaily  position.  Further¬ 
more,  regarding  its  content,  this  finding,  for  Colombia  at  least,  is  in  line  with 
«v  Poawn  Catholic  appr<>*ch  to  edccatics,  putting  £otaC£*»tl*i  or,  tin 

adoption  of  ears!  principles  and  behavioral  standards  beyond  the  individual  *e 
late llcctusl  development. 

It  way  be  pointed  out  at  this  point  that  there  ie  nothing  new  in  finding 
oat  that  rice  represent*  the  most  important  food  for  Koreans  or  that  educated  is 
an  i densely  fsaily- related  issue  in  South  America.  However,  in  the  present 
i  eve  st  i  gat  iocs  it  is  iaportaat  to  observe  the  high  level  of  correspondence  between 


associative  data  and  cultural  differences.  Our  findings  on  sue-  culturally 
verifiable  iteas  allow  u*  to  put  credence  la  remit*  obtained  on  aore  subtle, 
unexplored,  or  unverified  itrae  such  as  social  and  political  concept*. 

Figure  8  gives  the  affinity  patterns  of  political  to  power,  social ,  snd  to 
rule  for  the  three  cultural  group*.  The  Korean  group  show*  the  highest  level  of 
affinity,  and  the  indexes  are  in  all  instance*  significantly  higher  than  thoee 
obtained  fro*  the  C.  S.  and  Coloablan  groups,  fhit  finding  is  in  substantial 
agreeosnt  v..th  Hon  Sung-Chick’s  observation*  concerning  the  Intensive  Interest 
of  Korean  student*  in  politics.^ 

Figure  9  gives  the  culturally  characteristic  associative  affinity  of  thr 
word  socialite  to  three  other  politically  relevant  words:  equality,  pawer,  an/. 
ccggunigi.  For  the  Korean  group  socialists  and  cc—mnire  art  least  related;  for 
the  Colombian  and  H.  S.  groups  socialite  and  comuni aa  are  cloeely  related.  Also 
for  the  Koreen  group,  bocUKsw  has  little  affinity  to  power  and  the  fcoat  affinity 
<o  equality. 

this  approach  gives  the  opportwity  of  exploring  the  associative  ae*n<a^ 
of  a  parti 7.-1  ar  stimulus  word  in  tens*  of  it*  relationship  tv  other  stiauli  or 
groups  of  stiaull.  However,  it  has  the  Intrinsic  i imitation  that  only  those 
relationships  which  are  represented  by  the  stimulus  words  used  In  the  study 
are  tv  quant* f ice ti?r  The  etisulse  Hat  actually  used  set*  limits  for 

this  type  of  analysis  by  the  nuaber  of  possible  stimulus  combinations.  Chapter  VLj 
outlines  a  different  approach  designed  to  seat  this  difficulty. 


5.  Ren  Sun*- Chick,  "Values  of  Korean  Col  l*gs  Students.*  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Studies,  6  (Hay  1963),  55-95. 
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As  already  discussed,  associative  responses  provide  many  culturally 
specific  details.  The  responses  nay  be  grouped  into  seaaicgful  content 
categories.  For  example,  analysing  the  responses  to  the  word  hungry t  it  fa 
possible  to  identify  responses  dealing  with  food,  responses  dealing  with  persons, 
responses  dealing  with  nations,  etc.  Proceeding  in  thia  way  it  becooes  possible 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  associative  meaning  of  a  particular  word. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  hungry  can  ue  explored  in  terns  of  the  types  of  responses 
and  their  relative  proportions.  For  exaaple,  the  U.  $.  group  yields  a  total 
score  of  226  on  food  in  general,  a  score  of  13  on  rice,  and  a  score  of  76  on 
poor  and  beggar.  Similarly,  the  Korean  group  scores  51  on  food  is  general,  161 
on  rice,  and  103  on  poor  and^beggar.  These  differences  are  clear  and  infor¬ 
mative.  They  are  in  basic  agreement  with  the  data  obtained  in  the  previous  analysis 
based  on  intracultural  associative  affinity  indexes,  indicating  that  hungry  is 
more  closely  related  to  rice,  to  poor,  and  to  beggar  for  the  Korean  than  for  the 
U.  S.  group.  Content  analysis  has  a  substantial  advantage  over  the  previous 
analytic  method  in  that  it  does  not  limit  the  analysis  to  the  stimuli  used  in 
the  experiment. 

Figure  10  presents  the  meaning  of  hungry  for  the  three  cultural  groups  in 
respect  to  a  nimber  of  selected  moaning  dimensions.  Aa  already  mentioned,  these 
results  are  in  agreement  with  those  obtained  in  the  preceding  analysis  which  was 
based  on  the  comparison  of  intracultural  associative  affinity  indexes.  The  U.  S. 
group  scored  highest  on  food  in  general ;  the  Korean  group,  on  rice,  on  poverty 
and  begging,  and  on  persons  and  people;  the  Colombian  group,  on  poverty  and 
begging. 

Figure  11  presents  some  main  xesponse  categories  in  connection  with  food. 

The  V.  S.  group  scored  highest  on  food  qualities  and  evaluative  reactions,  on 
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eating  (ways  of  consumption) ,  and  oo  meat®.  Although  the  Korean  group  scored 
higher  than  the  others  oo  rice,  their  highest  score  was  oo  food  qualities  and 
evaluative  reaction*.  The  Colombian  group  scored  highest  on  types  of  meals  and 
on  biological  and  phyf iolc  ;ic«l  contingencies. 

Annex  B  (Comparison  of  Intercultural  Responses  by  Content  Category) 
gives  aore  details  fV  also  presents  tfc*  content  categories  of  the  other  two  words 
of  this  reference  sphere:  nee  and  to  eat.  The  response  scores  obtained  with 
each  of  these  words  related  to  food  and  eating  consistently  reveal  the  tendencies 
already  outlined. 

After  reviewing  the  response  scores  to  these  words  in  terms  of  the  main 
categories,  additional  attention  pay  be  paid  to  the  breakdown  of  a  single 
category,  for  example,  food  varieties.  The  category  food  varieties  is  composed 
of  any  type  of  fond  response  and  is  grouj  1  in  subcatogorica  such  as  meat,  bread, 
and  rice,  figure  12  presents  by  categories  the  responses  to  the  stimulus  food 
from  the  three  cultural  groups.  The  figures  used  for  the  representntion  of  the 
various  categories  of  food  arc  proport ionally  adjusted  in  sire,  for  ox-aaplo, 
neat  os  the  largest  gioup  response  among  all  food  categories  is  asstgiwd  the 
largest  figure.  A  sillier  response  among  the  other  categories  of  food  is  assigned 
a  figure  proportionally  smaller  than  chat  of  meat.  Within  th**  categories,  the 
proportions  for  each  cultural  group  are  depicted  by  cutting  the  site-fid  justed  full 
figure  into  proportional  segner.to  according  to  the  respective  scores. 

The  cultural  experts  indicate  that  the  proportions  of  responses  in  the 
food  categox’ies  for  the  various  cultural  groups  reflect  the  characteristic 
compositions  of  the  cultural  diet.  Tt.c  analogous  lists  obtained  from  other 
stiauli  such  as  hungry  and  to  cat  ore  similar.  Tho  high  culture  specificity  and 
the  consistency  of  such  patterns  suggest  that  associative  response  material 


outlined  froa  cultural  groups  and  subaitted  to  appropriate  content  an*  /i  la 
provides  reliable  information  about  the  culture-* pec ii ic  associative  satining 
content. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  high  level  of  correspooden  <  found 
between  associative  data  and  cultural  reality  in  the  context  of  such  c-  ncrete 
and  verifiable  items  as  f xr?  aakes  it  possible  to  accept  also  at  their  face 
value  the  results  obtained  in  connection  with  such  abstract  issues  as  •■ocialisa 
and  capital isn. 

To  give  examples,  two  word.,  at  the  medium  level  of  abstraction  arc  used. 
Figure  13  presents  the  responses  to  the  word  family.  The  1'.  S.  group  rives  the 
largest  number  of  references  to  interpersonal  relations  and  feelings;  ic  hene, 
house,  era  eqjipoent;  and  to  itente  and  eveV.9  of  shared  origins.  The  'olcwbian 
group  gives  the  largest  number  of  references  to  parents,  to  siblings,  nd  t> 
more  jistan*  relatives,  The  proportions  of  the  ft*tcr-octhcr,  brother*  sister, 
and  parents- grandparer.tr  responses  are  culturally  relevant,  ar.d  *r.  analysis  of 
the  concrete  response  provides  further  information  or.  the  culturally  ebaraetorist l 
family  relationships. 

The  responses  to  the  word  ancestors ,  giv«n  in  figure  14,  show  eipcc.ally 
dramatic  cultural  differences,  lhe  l'.  S.  group  gises  the  largest  nual  *r  of 
references  to  distant  relatives  and  foreign  :»ationsf  irdicating  that  f  -r  the  1-.  S. 
group  ancestors  means  primarily  a  distant  relative  with  foreign  or i ".ii  .  iV ;*v»re:.c».* 
to  conditions  of  primitive  life  (for  example,  cave)  and  animals  indie*  e  that  the 
U.  S.  grow**  is  also  heavily  influenced  by  the  natural  sciences  and  rh<  ti*eory  of 
evolution. 

The  Colombian  group  gives  t!te  largest  ivimbcr  of  references  to  ancinit 
•^d  other  time  references,  to  genealogical  references,  and  to  activjri.s, 
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•occasions,  and  historic  roles.  This  indicates  that  for  the  Colombian  group 
ancestors  refers  primarily  to  family  history  and  ancient  history. 

The  difference  is  taost  striking  in  the  distribution  of  Korean  response*. 

(ae*  table  621,  annex  B).  The  Korean  group  gives  relatively  fev  references  to 
all  the  previously  listed  categories,  which  are  so  important  for  the  U.  8.  and 
Colombian  groups.  They  make,  however,  a  large  number  of  references  to  death, 
funeral,  and  cereaonies,  indicating  that  ancestors  represents  mythical- religious 
figures  related  not  so  ouch  to  family  or  history  as  to  religion.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  culturtl  data  available  on  this  issue. 
Contrary  to  the  ouch~di6cusBed  fast  modernization  and  shift  of  South  Korean 
thinking,  at  least  in  the  context  of  such  traditional  issues  as  these,  the 
change  seercs  to  be  much  slower  than  as  usually  interpreted. 

Although  ail  these  data  find  at  least  partial  confirmation  in  anthropological 
literature,  the  field  of  abstract  sociopolitical  terms  represents  a  terra 
incognita.  Responses  to  such  abstract  political  stimuli  as  communism  or 
socialism  reveal  similarly  clear  differences  between  cultural  group*. 

Figure  15  present*  the  main  content  categories  for  the  throe  cultural 
groups  in  respect  to  the  word  cotoauniso.  The  U.  S.  group  gives  more  references 
to  nations  and  to  persons  and  groups.  The  Colombian  group  gives  »ore 
references  to  ideology  and  propaganda  and  to  terror  and  suppression  than  the  two 
other  groups.  The  Korean  group  gives  more  references  to  negative  evaluation 
than  the  two  other  groups.  A  nuaber  of  additional  details  could  be  mentioned. 

North  Korea  is  the  ~ost  frequently  mentioned  Coaaunist  country  for  Koreans, 
end  Colombians  mention  Cuba  more  than  twice  so  frequently  as  China.  Karl  Harx 
is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  person  by  tire  U.  S.  group;  Castro  is  the  m ost 
frequently  Cientioned  person  by  the  Colombian  group. 
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Figure  16  gives  the  characteristic  content  categories  for  the  word 
socifiliM.  The  Korean  group  shows  more  identification  between  socialise  rtf 
England  than  between  socialise  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.  S.  group  mentioned 
Sweden  moat  frequently  fro®  aooog  the  free  European  countries,  yet  they  mention 
it  only  half  as  ouch  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Colombian  group  «ntloos  Prance 
moat  frequently  fro®  the  free  European  countries. 

In  content  analysis,  it  must  be  realised  that  a  certain  arbitrariness  is 
inherent  in  every  categorisation.  There  are  also  aobiguities  which  result  in 
smaller  or  larger  miscellaneous  categories.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  there 
difficulties  u«  can  reduce  the  large  variety  of  responses  to  the  ®ain  relevant 
content  categories.  Content  analysis  as  a  method  of  social  science  has  reached  a 
considerable  degree  of  sophistication.  In  order  to  reduce  distortions  and  facili¬ 
tate  comparisons  In  the  context  of  the  present  investigations,  the  aese  categories 
were  used  for  grouping  the  responses  of  all  three  cultural  groups. 

Theoretically  a  great  niacber  of  different  systems  of  categorization  ate 
applicable,  tome  of  theta  more  meaningful  than  others.  One  advantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  as  new  aspects  emerge,  the  data  can  be  regrouped  and  reanalyzed 
in  various  ways. 

Certain  content  categories  are  directly  informative.  For  exaople,  the 
responses  in  the  various  food  categories  reflect  the  main  items  of  the  culture's 
diet  (elicited  by  hungry,  to  cat),  the  responses  in  ths  beverage  categories 
reflect  the  relative  importance  of  the  main  drinks  (elicited  by  thiraty ,  to  drink); 
the  frequent  mention  of  various  European  countries  reflects  the  relative  importance 
of  these  countries  as  ruin  sources  of  (emigration  (elicited  by  ancestors).  Sosce 
other  content  categories  are  le83  direct  in  their  indications.  The  frequently 
used  "people  in  reference  category  indicates  by  its  proportions  the  person- 
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relstediwss  or  the  ia  personal  and  abstract  character  of  the  iss^e  in  indigenous 
perception.  A  centering  of  rssporee*  02  such  categories  as  foreign  ewntriea 
and  foreign  geographic  location*  t*y  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  the  reaot* 
character  of  the  leant.  High  reaponee  frequencies  in  such  content  categories 
as  references  to  pain  and  sickness  and  negative  evaluation  Indicate  a  negative 
attitude,  just  as  those  in  such  categories  as  references  to  fun  end  entertain- 
cent  and  positive  evaluation  nay  be  considered  a  sign  of  a  positive  attitude  to 
the  stiBulos.  Further  analysis  is  in  process  with  the  objective  of  exploring 
practical  methods  in  using  association*  to  determine  attitudes  and  their  cultural 
value  components. 
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Of  the  abundant  material  obtained,  only  a  small  part  could  be  included  in 
the  present  report.  Up  to  this  point,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
concrete  words  (for  example,  rice)  because  they  give  better  opportunity  for  cul¬ 
tural  validation. 

Although  our  primary  operational  interest  it  in  the  more  abstract  (social, 
political,  etc.)  reference  spheres,  their  subtle  nature  oakea  ft  difficult  to  find 
cultural  experts  able  to  validate  the  results.  Because  such  difficulties  were  anti¬ 
cipated,  the  stimulus  lists  were  composed  from  reference  spheres  with  comparatively 
easy  verifiability  (if  less  operational  relevance)  aa  well  as  from  reference  apheres 
with  substantial  operational  relevance  (and  little  if  any,  direct  verifiability)* 

Since  association  eechanisms  are  the  aaoe  for  both  concrete  and  abstract  reference 
spheres,  the  cultural  validity  found  in  the  concrete  areas  suggests  the  validity  of 
data  obtained  for  more  abstract  areas. 

Capitalism  is  used  as  an  example  to  show  the  type  of  inferences  possible  in  the 
more  subtle  and  abstract  reference  areas.  It  is  a  highly  controversial  political 
idea  and  an  important  component  of  the  U.S.  itoage. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  concept  of  capitalism  is  not  popular 
abroad,  that  it  is  not  an  attractive  label  with  which  to  promote  U.S.  propaganda 
efforts.  George  V.  Allen,  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  recently 
formulated  the  conclusion:  "The  word  'capitalism*  and  the  phrases  which  go  with  it 
are  not  good  image  producing  sjmbols  for  us. ...M^  Such  observations  are  frequent, 
but  they  are  seldom  specific  enough  to  explain  *ixat  is  actually  wrong  with  the  term. 

6.  George  V.  Allen,  "What  the  U.S.  Information  Progr&s  Cannot  Do,"  Propaganda 
and  the  Cold  War,  ed-  J.B.  Wbitton  (A  Princeton  University  Sjsapositn;  Washington,  D.C. : 
Public  Affairs  Press,  1963),  pp.  $7-64. 
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Although  different  authors  may  disagree  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  role  of  capitalist*  in  the  U.S.  image,  there  is  no  disagreement  about  the  fact 
that  this  role  is  important.  Neither  is  there  much  disagreement  that  the  ia^ge 
represents  a  factor  of  primary  political  importance  in  the  cold  war.  The  importance 
of  capital ism  in  determining  the  U.S.  image  and  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  image 
in  influencing  the  trend  of  political  development  in  emerging  nations  require  that 
special  attention  be  paid  to  how  people  around  the  world  perceive  capitalism. 

This  problem  represents,  even  at  first  sight,  subtle  issues  evasive  to  system¬ 
atic  empirical  analysis.  Clarification  requires  answers  to  a  series  of  questions, 
important- at  various  levels  of  propaganda  planning  and  political  decision.  making. 
Such  general  questions  are  involved  as:  (1)  Do  people  around  the  world  perceive 
the  concept  of  capitalism  differently  froe  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Are 
there  also  differences  aaong  various  foreign  nations  in  how  they  perceive  it?  Do 
Europeans,  for  instance,  perceive  it  differently  froo  the  nonaligned  Asians  or 
Africans?  (2)  Of  vliat  does  the  meaning  of  capitalism  consist?  la  it  primarily 
an  economic  principle?  Or  is  it  primarily  a  social  theory?  (3)  Which  are  its  per¬ 
ceived  virtues  or  disadvantages?  la  it  perceived  as  a  remnant  of  the  past  or  a 
solution  for  the  future?  Do  people  basically  like  it?  Or  do  they  di&lika  it?  Why? 
(4)  Do  people  identify  capitalism  only  with  the  United  States  or  are  there  also 
other  countries  identified  with  capitalism?  Is  the  United  States  perceived 
as  the  mala  personification  of  capitalism?  Who  are  the  people  specifically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it?  Which  are  the  social  role*  associated  with  it? 

These  and  many  other  questions  have  to  be  answered  before  an  intelligent  de¬ 
cision  can  be  made  in  the  use  of  this  concept  in  overseas  propaganda.  Similarly, 
a  long  series  of  questions  should  be  answered  and  these  questions  may  result  in 
considerably  different  answers  if  they  are  addressed  to  people  and  groups  with 
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different  ethnic,  social,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds-  The  problems  of 
intelligent  propaganda  planning  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  decide  vbether  to  use  capitalism  as  a  label  not;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  decide  how  to  uae  it  appropriately,  how  to  reinterpret  it,  or  how  to  substitute 
for  it. 

How  useful  are  the  data  obtained  by  associative  group  analysis  in  answering 
these  operational  questions?  The  objective  in  the  present  study  was  not  to  select 
groups  representative  of  any  populations,  but  only  to  include  groups  clearly  dif¬ 
ferent  culturally*  As  a  consequence  the  data  cannot  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  respective  countries;  it  only  indicates  the  direction  of  differences  between 
the*.  Since  subjects  were  students  in  one  section  of  the  United  States,  the 
groups  are  wore  similar  and  less  country  specific  than  might  be  expected  in  repre¬ 
sentative  staples.  With  these  limitations  in  mind,  the  results  are  not  to  be  gen- 
eralired  for  the  three  cultures  or  countries  involved,  but  are  to  be  used  in  explor¬ 
ing  the  analytic  potentialities  of  the  method- 

The  data  obtained  in  connection  with  capitalism  demonstrate  the  type  of 
inferences  which  can  be  made  in  clarifying  the  cultural  meaning  of  such  highly 
abstract  and  complex  item*.  In  reference  to  question  1,  whether  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries  mean  the  same  thing  by  capital i*a  and  whether 
various  foreign  nations  agree  about  the  meaning  of  capitalism,  our  data  give  very 
explicit  negative  answers.  Even  at  the  generic  level  of  information  supplied  by 
the  indexes  of  intcrcultural  associative  affinity,  the  data  are  unequivocal  in 
showing  that  the  three  cultural  groups  differ  substantially  in  the  associative 
moaning  of  thia  tore.  Hot  only  do  the  two  foreign  groups  differ  from  the  U.$. 
group,  but  in  thjf.  particular  case  they  differ  even  more  from  each  other* 
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The  respective  intercultursl  indexes  show  the  following  distribution: 


U.S.  to  Korean 

i71 

Korean  to  U.S. 

311 

U.S.  to  Colombian 

260 

Colombian  to  U.S. 

267 

Korean  to  Colombian 

220 

Colombian  to  Korean 

19?. 

This  range  of  indexes  (20O-C00)  represents  a  low-to-medium  level  of  affinity  (see 
chapter  V).  These  data  also  show  that  there  is  more  agreement  b*  tween  the  Korean: 
and  U.S.  groups  than  between  the  Colombian  and  U.S.  groups  on  this  issue 

In  answering  queotion  2,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
capitalism  for  the  three  cultural  grouoo  and  is  this  difference  oastc,  there  are  two 
Min  sources  of  information,  indexes  of  intracultural  associative  affinity  and  con¬ 
tent  analysis. 

With  the  indexes  of  intracultural  associative  affinity,  the  cultuial  weaning 
of  capitalism  can  be  studied  in  terns  of  its  affinity  to  other  relevant  tenas  (for 
exaaple,  socialise  and  cooceuniem)  or  to  other  reference  spheres  (for  example,  econ¬ 
omic,  social,  and  political).  Data  in  table  3  indicate  that  the  U.S.  anf  Colom¬ 
bian  group#  relate  capi tails*  end  socialism  wore  than  the  Korean  group.  The  gener¬ 
ally  high  Colombian  Indexes  art  smevhat  surprising  and  seem  to  indicate  a  certain 
ambivalence  and  lack  of  differentiation  in  respect  to  these  political  concepts. 

The  data  on  reference  spheres  (table  3)  are  based  on  average#  of  associative 
affinity  indexes  for  the  other  atioulL  in  these  reference  spheres  (see  table  1). 
Since  only  four  word#  represent  each  reference  sphere  and  their  selection  ie  arbi¬ 
trary,  these  figure*  are  to  be  used  with  appropriate  caution.  Nevertheless,  ths 
Colombian  group's  high  overall  average  of  indexes  of  intexcultural  associative 
affinity  ouggssta  the  ambivalence  and  lack  of  differentiation  already  (sectioned. 
Purtbanaore,  for  the  U.S.  and  Colombian  group#,  capitalism  has  tUa  highest  affinity 
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affinity  indexes  for  the  other  stimuli  in  these  reference  spherea  (see  table  1). 
Since  only  four  vonJa  represent  each  reference  sphere  asnl  their  selection  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  these  figures  are  to  be  used  with  appropriate  caution.  Xovertheleua ,  the 
Colombian  group’s  high  overall  average  of  indexes  of  Intercultural  aestKiative 
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t\irthe.*x»re,  for  the  U.S.  and  Colombiar  groups,  c.ipl  tnl  i ?.-n  las  highest  affinity 
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Table  3,  Intracultural  Associative  Affinity  of  Capitalisa 


Indexes  of  Associative  Affinity 


U.S. 

Korean 

Coloobian 

Political  Concepts 

Socialism 

243 

102 

349 

Cottmuniea 

174 

215 

275 

Reference  Spheres 

X  (Economic) 

190 

138 

126 

XI  (Social) 

126 

137 

161 

XII  (Political) 

Overall  reference 

115  1 

| 

124 

172 

106 


Overall  reference 
sphere  average 
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to  reference  sphere  X  (economic);  for  the  Korean  group  cap!  tall  turn  has  about 
affinity  to  reference  sphere*  XI  (social)  and  XII  (political)-  This  indicate*  that 
although  capital isa  ha*  a  proainent  economic- financial  connotation  for  the  U.S.  and 
Colombian  groups,  it  has  about  the  same  affinity  to  social  and  political  issues  for 
the  Korean  group. 

This  is  supported  by  the  data  obtained  in  content  analysis  at  s  nediua  level 
of  generality  (see  tahle  4).  The  responses  of  the  U.S.  group  are  primarily  econ¬ 
omic  and  financial  and  secondarily  social  and  political.  The  responses  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  group  are  also  primarily  economic  and  financial  and  secondarily  social  and 
political,  although  the  difference  between  the  two  categories  is  not  as  great  as 
for  the  U.S.  group.  The  responses  for  the  Korean  group  are  as  such  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  as  economic  and  financial. 

A  further  breakdown  of  categoxtes  gives  more  information .  In  the  social  arid 
political  category,  the  U.S.  responses  contain  raore  "issa”  (which  may  be  more  a 
natter  of  morphology  than  content).  Korean  responses  are  generally  less  abstract. 
Host  of  the  Korean  social-political  responses  sre  in  the  categories  of  references 
to  persons  and  people  and  references  to  countries  arid  nations.  Other  Korean  respon¬ 
ses  are  to  society-related  functions  and  phenooena:  mechanical  culture,  unification, 
fighting,  struggle,  etc. 

In  the  economic  and  fins,  cial  category,  the  U.S.  responses  refer  eore  to  econ¬ 
omic  principles,  doctrines,  and  business  than  responses  of  the  other  groups;  few 
responses  refer  to  the  societal  implications  of  caoitalioo.  This  supports  previous 
observations.  The  responses  of  the  Korean  and  Colombian  groups  contain  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  economic  theory;  responses  are  related  primarily  to  such  concrete  items  as 
money,  business,  and  coaoodities  (food,  cais,  houses^.  Their  responses  indicate 
intensive  concern  with  the  societal  aspect  of  capirslisra  and  heve  explicit  critical 
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Table  4.  Responses  to  Capitalists  by  Content  CategQ] 


.a 


Content  Categories 

Percent  of  Response  Scores 

U.s.  j 

Korean 

Colombian 

Persons  and  people 

19 

12 

Countries  and  nations 

18 

3 

Financial  and  econoaic  references 

44 

25 

35 

Social  and  political  references 

21 

24 

28 

Education,  religion,  ideology  and  history 

2 

3 

5 

Qualities  and  character! sties 

8 

9 

Miscellaneous 


1 


a 


overtook®. 


Question  3,  h«  is  capitalism  evaluated,  can  be  answered  atapiy  by  determining 
tbe  number  of  positively  and  negatively  weighted  terms.  The  content  category  qual¬ 
ities  and  evaluative  characteristics  includes  nouns  and  adjectives  with  acre  or  less 
explicit  evaluative  connotations.  Positive  and  negative  response  scores  were  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions: 

Response  Scores 


U.S. 

Korean 

Colombian 

Positive  (neutral)  responses 

69 

27 

60 

Negative  responses 

40 

82 

53 

Total 

109 

109 

us 

As  the  relative  response  proportions  indicate,  for  the  U.S,  group  the  positive 
reactions  to  capitalist  outweigh  the  negative  ones,  whereas  for  the  Korean  group 
reactions  to  capitalist  are  overwhelmingly  negative.  The  Colombian  group  g*^e  aany 
evaluative  responses,  nearly  equally  divided  between  positive  and  negative,  indi¬ 
cating  offlbi valent  feelings. 

Not  only  are  the  proportions  indicative,  but  also  tbe  particular  value  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  single  responses  <*,:  this  category  (see  table  5).  The  responses  reveal 
more  than  positive  or  negative  attitudes.  They  do  not  say  merely  that  capitalism 
is  good  or  bad;  they  also  indicate  the  nature  of  the  specific  values  which  the  cul¬ 
tural  groups  use  in  evaluating  (sap porting  or  rejecting)  capitalism.  A  staple  reading 
of  the  responses  reveals  a  number  of  characteristic  components,  for  exsaple,  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  individual ietic  and  economic  connotation  of  the  positive  terns  used  by  the 
U.S.  group  as  opposed  to  the  societal  and  moralistic  connotation  of  the  negative 
terns  used  by  the  Korean  group.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  relatively  few 
positive  Korean  responses  and  the  larger  number  of  positive  Colombian  responses  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  iaea  of  large  sixe  and  richness. 
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Table  5.  Positive  and  Negative  Responses  to  Capitalii 


0*  s«  Korean  Colombian 


Positive 


Nouns 

R.  $. 

R.  S. 

R.S, 

Desire 

7 

Hope 

4 

Greatness 

11 

S:icce(*a 

3 

Hugeness 

3 

Pride 

5 

Right 

3 

Pride 

3 

Benefit 

4 

Benefits 

2 

Trust 

3 

Joy 

5 

Efficiency 

3 

Subtotal 

15 

15 

15 

Adjectives 

Free 

9 

Individualistic 

6 

Rich 

10 

Private 

6 

Uve  well 

S 

Coanoo 

6 

Equal 

5 

Small 

3 

Social 

5 

Independent 

4 

•Gorgeous 

3 

Small 

4 

Very  good 

4 

Modest 

3 

Nonregulatory 

4 

$trange 

3 

Affluent 

3 

Unknown 

3 

Revolutionary 

3 

Great 

3 

Helpful 

3 

Modern 

3 

Rich 

2 

Subtotal 

15 

17 

H 

Total 

Positive 

69 

27 

60 

negative 


Nouns 

Corruption 

6 

Poverty 

6 

Poverty 

10 

Greed 

5 

Disease 

6 

Hunger 

9 

Selfishness 

3 

Egoisa 

6 

Injustice 

9 

Inequality 

3 

Complaints 

6 

Inconvenience 

0 

Distortion 

3 

Inequality 

6 

Selfishness 

6 

Disagreement 

3 

Priaacy  of  money 

5 

Indifference 

3 

Hunger 

3 

Kiser 

4 

Ignofenca 

2 

Misery 

3 

Avarice 

? 

I gnorance 

3 

Arrogance 

3 

Cancer 

3 

Unequality 

3 

Hatred 

3 

Hardship  of  life 

3 

Disorder 

2 

Subtota 1 

15 

1? 

1? 

R.  S.  Beans  response  score 
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u.  s. 

Korean 

Colombian 

Xagatire  (Coat.) 

R.S. 

R.S. 

*.s 

Adjective* 

Imperialistic 

3 

Katerlaliatlc 

5 

Oullty  3 

Ungenteel 

3 

Hareful 

4 

Bad  3 

Anti  s^ria  list 

3 

Bad  to  society 

3 

Greedy 

3 

Extravagant 

3 

Bad 

1 

Unequal 

3 

Poor 

1 

Subtotal 

Tf 

5 

Total 

Negative 

40 

63 

S3 

R-S.  seen*  response  score 
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Finally,  an  answer  can  be  given  to  question  4,  with  which  persons  or  nation* 
i*  capltall a  identified.  It  h»e  been  observed  that  there  ere  substantial  differ¬ 
ence*  in  the  identification  of  cooRmlsm.  The  U.S.  group  identifies  it  primarily 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  the  Korean  group,  with  Worth  Korea.  There  are  also  differ¬ 
ence*  with  regard  to  socialism.  The  U.S.  group  identifier  socialism  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  Korean  group,  with  England.  Therefore,  it  ia  reasonable  to  ask: 

Mrich  are  the  persons  or  nations  identified  with  capitalise;  How  much,  how  exclu¬ 
sively  do  the  groups  under  study  identify  capitalism  with  the  United  States? 

Table  6  gives  the  responses  identifying  capitalism  with  persons.  U.S.  responses 
refer  to  wany  concrete  people,  but  to  few  concrete  professions  and  institutions. 

The  Colombian  snd,  especially  the  Korean  responses  include  only  a  few  concrete  refer¬ 
ences,  but  there  ore  s  large  miaber  of  abstract  references  to  professions  and  societal 
roles.  Korean  response*  ace  elso  characterized  by  s  large  number  of  references  to 
people  'y  attributes. 

The  category  references  to  countries  end  nations  attracted  the  wont  answers 
froa  the  Korean  group.  As  table  ?  indicates,  theic  is  an  almost  exclusive  identifi¬ 
cation  between  -lie  United  States  snd  capitalism  for  the  U.S.  end  Korean  poops.  The 
Colombian  responses  ire  toaevhat  sore  diversified  in  this  respect.  This  way  be  par¬ 
tially  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  also  identify  their  own  country  with  capitalism 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  various  indications  of  this  throughout  the  data  (in 
references  to  faaily  members ,  friends,  etc.),  but  it  is  hard  to  drsw  pie  cite  conclu¬ 
sions. 

As  a  final  not*  it  way  be  mentioned  that  paradoxically  the  Coloebian  student 
group  doe*  not  show  wuch  relationship  to  the  stereotype  identifying  South  Aoerlcans 
ao  antlcapitelists.  This  group  is  predominantly  froa  wealthy  families;  they  have 
obviously  wore  capitalists  in  their  families  than  the  U.S.  student  staple.  This 
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Table  6.  Identification  of  Capitailga  with  Persons 


£;  s-  Korean  Colombian 

Individuals 


Representative 

a.s. 

R*S. 

R.3, 

Rockerfeller 

8 

Ada*  Sadth. 

14 

Rockerfeller 

6 

Brandenburg 

8 

Rockerfeller 

12 

Roosevelt 

6 

J.P.  Morgan 

7 

Keynes 

3 

D.  Ridardo 

5 

Carnegie 

5 

J.P.  Morgan 

3 

Rojas 

3 

Calvin 

5 

Adas  3sith 

3 

Max  Weber 

5 

Luther 

4 

Galbraith 

‘  3 

Goldwater 

3 

Flake 

3 

Schisspter 

3 

Ricardo 

2 

Alexander 

Kaailtou 

1 

Subtota 1 

“57 

Si 

T5 

Critic# 

Khrushchev 

3 

Marx 

6 

Khrushchev 

6 

Marx 

3 

Stalin 

3 

Harx 

3 

Castro 

3 

Lenin 

3 

Subtotal 

s 

SS 

Ceneral 

References 

to  Roles  and  Professions 

tntrepreneura 

8 

Laborer 

17 

Capitalist 

14 

Itinerant 

Capitalist 

13 

Man 

12 

cerehant 

7 

Profiteer 

11 

Merchant 

6 

Individual 

6 

Businessman 

9 

Leaders 

6 

Capitalist 

6 

Bourgeoisie 

6 

Proletarian 

6 

Honied 

Individuals 

5 

Magnates 

5 

aristocracy 

5 

President 

5 

Mss sea 

5 

Merchant 

4 

Hollywood 

Millions 

5 

Worker* 

3 

Rovie  stars 

4 

Reunion 

4 

Politician 

3 

Manipulator 

3 

fcntrepreaeur 

3 

President 

3 

*  R.S.  ooans  response  score 


Table  6.  Identification  of  C&eitalima  with  Persons  (Coat.) 


D.  S. 

Korea*' 

Coloafcian 

Oner*l  I*fereac«»  to  *olo«  and  Frof«*«io®'i 

Re  S. 
3 

CT. 

Beggar 

3 

Dealer 

Landowner 

3 

Individual 

3 

Nan  of  authority 

3 

Worker® 

3 

Worker* 

3 

Chief 

2 

Subtotal  39 

Occidental* 

S 

-w 

Fat  men 


Subtotal 


Kail  Street 
Kev  York  Stock 
Exchange 
SOS® 

Pentagon 

Subtotal 


Pcraon*  Denoted  by  Attribute* 

2  The  wealthy 

u 

IttUlonaire 

16 

The  poor 

7 

American* 

6 

The  rich 

6 

Friend* 

3 

The  needy 

6 

Conrad* 

3 

The  aristocrat 

4 

The  poor  omd 

the  wealthy 

The  noble 

The  inferior 

~5 

3 

3 

3 

“72 

TS 

Institution*  . 

11  Wall  Street 

4 

College* 

3 

Co— arclal  Street 

c 

4 

Family 

3 

4 

3 

~n 

T 

s 

Total  127 


215 


IS  5 


*R. S.  Kean*  re*pona«  accre 
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Table  7.  Identification  of  Capitaliaa  with  Countries  and  Xatiooa 


D.  S. 

Korean 

Colombian 

Specific  Nations 

*.  s. 

S.  S. 

K.  S. 

United  State* 

74 

America 

139 

U.S  A* 

14 

America 

32 

Soviet  Union 

14 

tuaaia 

11 

Anerlcan 

6 

England 

10 

America 

3 

British 

5 

tear lean  example 

4 

Colombia 

3 

Russia 

3 

South  America 

3 

Latin  America 

3 

Europe 

4 

U.8.A 

3 

Cuba 

2 

Ottossn  Turk* 

2 

Viet  Km 

2 

feed  China 

2 

Subtotal 

*125 

177 

S7 

Indefinite  Bsfsreoces 

State 

9 

Developed  nation 

9 

Detain!  us 

4 

Country 

8 

Hat lew 

6 

Domini  on 

J 

Free  world 

8 

Foreign  nation 

5 

&itiona 

3 

Cersan 

7 

Lend 

3 

Country 

1 

West 

4 

Free  world 

5 

Land 

S 

Modem  nations 

5 

What  soar  E  iropeane 

Imperialist  country 

1 

think  of  rose 

Aaeriean* 

5 

Western  world 

1 

Subtotal 

— n 

Total 

177 

211 

48 

*fc,  S.  mean#  reapooa*  acore 


•ituatioa  is  s  source  of  i  *r  contra  Ictioa  and  ambivalence  which  complicate*  the 
p-  ctur*,.  (The  Koreat  group  the  same  deviation  from  tbt  average.) 

The  data  obtair*ed  by  Assc  stive  Group  nuaiyaia  dearly  reflect*  this  zsbi- 
v  ala  ace  in  respect  to  thy  Coumbicri  interpretation  and  provides  detailed  and  specific 
inforastion  on  the  culturally  character* tUc  meaning  content,  slue  c  mpenents,  and 
personal  and  national  identification  of  tits  three  cultvrsl  groups  in  respect  to  the 
word  capitalism.  The  systematic  use  of  such  specifi  '  information  in  intspcultural 
communicati  o  sad  psychological  operation  is  an  intriguing  problem,  but  it  *  discus**  • 
cion  la  beyiu.J  the  scope  of  the  present  report. 
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The  results  based  on  the  data  already  evaluated  indicate  that  the  Associative 
Group  Analysis  provides  abundant,  objective,  and  empirically  verifiable  cultural 
data  on  nonpolitical  and  political  issues  relevant  to  the  information  needs  of 
intercultural  coaaunicatioo  and  psychological  operations.  The  capacity  for  oper- 
tionally  highly  relevant  eopirical  data  collection  is  fortunately  combined  with 
advantages  in  administration.  Compared  with  other  cross-cultural  research  "»thcds, 
the  Associative  Group  Analysis  is  sirple  and  easy  to  administer,  and  it  has  advan¬ 
tages  Uiich  are  especially  important  in  respect  to  its  operational  use-  People  of 
foreign  countries  frequently  object  to  making  statements  about  social  and  political 
issues,  because  such  statements  imply  cooxitments.  Associative  responses  do  not 
involve  statements  and  do  not  imply  self-cocaitaents-  Therefore,  there  would  be 
expected  little  hesitation  in  giving  responses- 

The  collection  of  data  is  relatively  simple  since  associative  responses  arc 
easily  obtained  in  abundance-  Associative  tasks  can  even  be  administered  to  illi¬ 
terates-  Obtaining  useful  data  about  delicate  issues  such  as  coosaunisa  do*s  not 
require  using  the  particular  word  o*  -  stimulus;  relevant  responses  Bay  be  obtained 
by  using  related  ^rds  such  as  social  is#  and  proletariat-  This  makes  it  possible 
to  organize  research  and  collect  socially  and  politically  relevant  cultural  data  in 
the  for*  of  comparative  crosg-culturAl  explorations,  free  of  political  overtones. 

However,  there  resain  further  questions  which  require  solutions  or  experimental 
clarification.  The  present  report  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
data  collected.  The  evaluation  of  acre  of  the  data  is  expected  to  clarify  further 
details  and  increase  the  utility  of  the  method-  A  cc*paraiive  study  of  associative 
data  and  results  yielded  by  similarity  rating*  cr.d  the  semantic  differential  will  be 
used  to  evaluate  tb*  effectiveness  cf  assoc  iutiw  grrup  analysis,  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  cultural  perceprion  of  rwsning  similarity  (reflected  by  linilsrity 
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The  results  based  on  the  data  already  evaluated  indicate  tr.at  the  Associative 
Croup  Analysis  provides  abundant,  objective,  and  empirically  verifiable  cultural 
•lata  on  nonpolitical  and  political  issues  relevant  to  the  information  needs  of 
intercultural  cosaunication  and  psyrh^logl  ;al  operations.  The  capacity  for  oper- 
tionaily  highly  rele.ant  cspirical  data  collection  is  fortunately  combined  with 
advantages  in  administration-  Ccwparvd  with  other  cross  -cultural  research  *r?th‘>dst 
the  Associative  Croup  Analysis  is  Mmple  and  easy  to  administer,  and  it  has  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  especially  important  in  respect  to  its  operational  use-  People  of 
foreign  countries  frequently  object  to  aal.uig  statements  about  social  and  political 
issues,  because  swh  statements  imply  cocrutcents-  Associative  i»:spc*"»**s  do  nor 
involve  statements  and  do  r.ot  ixpl)  self-vuemtuwints.  Ti--»jvf«re,  there  »uid  be 
expected  little  hesitation  in  giving  responses- 

The  collection  of  data  is  relatively  sive  associative  response?  are 

easily  obtained  in  absUUiance-  Associative  lasxs  can  even  be  aiirini stereo  to  illi¬ 
terates-  Obtaining  useful  data  about  delicate  issues  such  as  ccrseun i sa  do*  s  not 
require  asl-.g  the  particular  vrd  a-  a  stimulus;  relevant  responses  oay  U*  ottai.ieJ 
l»)  using  related  wjrd*  such  as  soc  1  all sj  ami  proletariat-  This  cwjki-s  it  possible 
to  organize  research  and  collect  socially  and  politically  relevant  cultural  data  in 
the  fora  of  comparative  cross-cultural  explorations,  flee  of  political  wertcr,*?*. 

!iavcv»r,  there  regain  further  questions  which  require  solutions  or  experimental 
clari  fi  cat  Ion-  The  present  report  is  ba«ed  or,  the  analysis  of  <»«iv  a  portion  of  the 
data  collected.  The  evaluation  of  ©ore  of  the  data  is  exacted  to  clarify  further 
details  ami  .increase  *.*'#.  utility  uf  the  method.  A  comparative  study  ,>f  associative 
data  and  results  yielded  by  sicil arity  rating*  rr.d  tb?  s>»antlc  differential  will  be 
used  to  evaluate  th*  et  icc  t  ivetw-ss  or  assacialiv*  grvrp  <*nal  vsis,  to  supply  - 
warin'-  on  the  cult.:ral  :«*rc»q  *  son  of  -w-tnirg  similarity  (r‘»f’i*vt"d  by  ■inil.irity 


judgi«nt«),  and  to  provide  data  on  culturally  characteristic  evaluation*  (reflected 
by  the  evaluation  rectors  of  the  semantic  differential).  £  comparative  analysis 
of  the  native  and  English  language  associative  task*  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
scope  and  chuacter  of  influences  exerted  by  the  language  on  the  associative  data. 
These  technical  details  provide  the  convent  of  o  report  ii  progress  presenting 
ciapirical  results  in  respect  to  tha  cultural  sensitivity,  validity,  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  Associative  Group  Analysis. 

To  increase  the  operational  utility  of  the  method  is  important  to  gain  ad¬ 
ditional  experiences  in  its  use.  The  application  of  Associative  Croup  Analysis  in 
South  Vietnsa  and  possibly  also  in  South  America  ia  expected  to  increase  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  respect  to  such  operationally  important  questions  as  the  use  of  the  eetb./d 
ct  the  target  audience  (subcultural)  level,  selection  of  stimulus  words  in  line 
with  predetermined  operational  interest,  simplification  of  the  evaluation  process, 
skill  in  the  field  attain  let  rat  ion,  etc- 

After  opportunities  have  been  given  for  repeated  fluid  use  of  the  Associative 
Group  Analysis,  a  report  will  discuss  various  aspects  of  its  operational  application. 
This  report  will  elaborate  on  a  research  strategy  required  for  translating  opera¬ 
tional  pxobleea  into  tasks  realisable  by  Associative  Croup  Analysis- 

One  experimental  task  of  considerable  theoretical  and  operational  relevance 
is  to  demonstrate  that  meoaages  based  on  cultural  information  obtained  by  Associative 
Group  Analysis  are  better  understood  and  more  persuasive  than  messages;  designed  on 
the  basis  of  experiences  limited  to  the  communicator's  own  culture. 
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m£X  A:  THEORETICAL  CONSIflERAnONS 


CHARACTERIZATION  OF  ASSOCIATIVE  GROUP  ANALYSIS 


Because  of  the  long  history  of  association  experiments  in  psychology  and 
the  prevalence  of  particular  clinical  and  experimental  approaches,  associations 
axe  usually  considered  in  terms  of  one  of  these  approaches*  The  new  approach. 
Associative  Croup  Analysis,  has  the  following  distinctive  characterise. 

Associative  Group  Analysis  contrasts  to  the  usual  clinical  and  experi¬ 
mental  use  of  verbal  association7  in  several  ways*  It  emphasizes  the  content 
of  the  associations  rather  than  the  secondary  response  characteristics  of  re¬ 
action  time,  response  fault,  etc*  It  is  not  concerned  with  individual  diagnosis 
but  rather  with  evaluation  of  group  differences*  It  does  not  use  standard 
stieulus  lists,  but  rather  lists  of  stimuli  varying  according  to  the  different 
subject  matters  and  objectives  of  various  investigations*  Host  experimental 
approaches  use  only  s  single  response  obtained  frew  a  subject  to  each  stimulus 
word®.  Associative  Croup  Analysis  relies  on  a  aeries  of  responses  obtained 
from  a  group  of  subjects  in  time-limited  (1  minute)  associative  tasks  ("con¬ 
tinued”  or  "continual"  associations) * 

Central  practice  is  to  urge  the  subject  to  respond  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  first  occurring  response  word*  The  present  approach  does  not  press 

7.  J.G.  Jung,  "The  Association  Method,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

21  (1910),  219-269;  G.H.  Kent  and  A*J.  *oaanofF7  *A  Study  orAaeoclatiooe  in 
Insanity,"  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  67  (1910),  37-96  end  317-390; 

0.  Rapaporl ,  fri agnostic  frsychologlcfti  Totting  (2  volt* ;  Chicago:  Year  Book 
Publishers,  19J>A);  A*H*  Tinker  and  K. ft.  Baker,  Introductions  to  Hethoda  in 
Experimental  Psychology  (Hew  York:  Appletoo-Gentury,  1946);  and  W*A*  Russell 
ana  J.X  Jenkins,  tW  Coerpl et»  H Inn eso t a  Koras  for  Responses  to  100  Words 
from  the  Kent-Posanoff  ^cats  (fcch*  Kept.  11 ;  RTtm  capo  lie:  University  of 
Hijmeaota ,  19T-4)  * 

8.  R.$*  Woodworth  and  H.  Schlosberg,  Experimental  Psychology  end  Verbal 
Behavior,  1-3  (1962-1964),  passim- 
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for  fat  responses  but  intead  ask*  for  a  listing  of  associated  Him  »t  • 
normal  retpontt  rite.  This  method  of  administratioa  increases  the  likelihood 
thjt  meaning  content  rather  turn  verb*!  habits  will  trigger  tbs  response*. 
Although  recent  serious  efforts  have  boon  mad©  to  use  associations  for  explor¬ 
ing  meaning  sod  verbal  relatedness,  these  efforts  sre  based  mostly  on  the 

9 

English  language  and  are  limited  to  Western  culture.  the  preseat  experi¬ 
ments  are  an  effort  to  use  free  assoc  ation  tasks  for  systematically  obtain¬ 
ing  information  in  areas  outside  of  Western  culture.  This  is  a  new  venture, 
since  the  few  earlier  cultural -anthropological  explorations  which  used  verbal 
associations  were  not  methodologically  oriented,  but  used  verbal  associations 
in  a  form  similar  to  clinical  tests.10 

The  conventional  associative  approach**  rely  primarily  oo  mechanical- 
verbal  reaction  mechanisms,  and  the  clinical  texts  explore,  pathologically 
or  otherwise,  symptomatic  deviations  from  predetermined  standards  in  order 
to  diagnose  Individual  functional  disturbances.  Associative  Group  Analysis 
has  as  the  main  objective  the  exploration  of  the  culturally  and  ecologically 
conditioned  frame  of  reference  characteristic  of  various  groups.  It  proceeds 
by  analysing  the  word  stimuli  as  cognitive  verbal  units,  in  teres  of  their 
cultural  meaning  content,  composition,  and  pattern*  of  interrelationship. 

9.  Deese,  "Yore  Class,"  Journal  of  Verbal  learning  and  Verbal  Behavior, 

1  (1962),  73-64;  Deese,  "Influence,"  Piychoiog(cal  jteview,  69  (I9T3T,  1&1-I35; 
C.H.  Cofer,  "Associative  Coeaooality,**  Psychological  Report,  3  (1957),  603-6-6; 
P.M.  Jenkins  and  C.M.  Cofer,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Discrete  Tree  Associations 
to  Compound  Verbal  Stimuli,"  Psychological  Report,  3  (1957),  599-602;  B.E* 

Carekof  and  J.P.  Houston,  "Verbal  Ralatcdnesa,"  foychologlcal  Review,  70  (1963), 
277-288;  Mid  B.H#  Cohen,  W.A.  Bousfield,  and  Q.  Ar~wfcitmarsh,  Cultural  Worms  for 
Verbal  Items  in  43  Categories  (Tech.  Rapt.  22;  Storro,  Conn.:  University  of 
CSonecticuti  ^57). 

10.  Coys  Du  Boise,  The  People  of  Alor  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Hinaeeot* 
Presa,  1944);  «ad  H.C.  Cart  airs,  Thc*YvTce-Bonit  A  Study  of  a  Coeemnlty  of 
High  Cate  Hindus  (Bloomington :  Indiana  University  Press  ,  1$3§) 
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SCOKBiC  SYSTEM  ITS  THEORETICAL  MTIOKJILe 


The  subject*  wars  Instructed  to  give  a  number  of  responses  to  each 
stiaulus  word.  This  approach  present*  the  problem  of  bow  to  bandit  associ¬ 
ative  response*  obtained  at  different  rank*  in  the  emission  of  response* ^ 

Doth  professional  literature  sad  common  experience  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
difference  in  the  relative  importance  of  association*  obtained.  There  is  a 
difference  between  first  responses  end  later  ooes.  the  ore  of  associates 
with  different  relative  importance  requires  the  introduction  of  a  scoring 
system  to  account  for  the  differences. 

The  problem  of  scoring  leads  to  a  number  of  controversial  theoretical 
Issues.  The  majority  of  researchers  working  in  the  field  of  verbal  associa¬ 
tions  use  only  the  firit  responses  elicited  by  word  stimuli.  They  use 
large  sample  populations  and  measure  the  frequency  distributions  of  single 
responses  elicited  by  a  standard  list  of  word  stimuli  (for  example, 

Minnesota  norms  based  on  tbo  Kcnt-8oaanoff  stimulus  liat^). 

The  first  response  obtained  in  free  association  tasks  is  merely  the  first 
of  s  series  of  responses  contingent  on  the  stimulus  word*  Limiting  associa¬ 
tive  reactions  to  che  first  response  means  that  all  the  later  response#  (2,  3, 
etc-  1  aro  conaiet^tly  neglected.  Carskof  end  Houston  **  and  others  rightly 
argue  that  the  delimitation  of  interest  to  the  primary  response  Is  so  arbitrary 
decision  of  important  methodological  consequences-  It  results  in  neglecting 
s  considerable  part  of  "associative  meaning." 

11-  Russell  and  Jenkins,  Minnesota  Kotma  (Tech.  Sept.  U;  Minneapolis i 
University  of  Minnesota,  19S4). 

12.  Carskof  and  Houston,  "Verbal  Relstedaaas,"  Psychological  Review, 

70  (1963), 
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Although  this  part  should  not  be  neglected ,  Accounting  for  it  According  to 
its  relevance  is  s  complex  problem.  How  much  do  earlier  responses  count  over 
later  responses?  For  example,  in  the  response  series  food,  steak,  urine, 
yesterday,  need,  poor,  Asia,  elicited  by  the  stimulus  hungry,  what  ia  the 
relative  importance  of  food  as  a  response  over  Asia  as  a  response,  the  approach 
used  in  the  present  experiments  is  an  attempt  to  define  empirically  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  associative  responses  se  s  function  of  the  rank  of 
emission. 

in  determining  the  relative  importance  of  associations,  their  stability 
of  recurrence  was  taken  as  a  direct  indication.  It  was  aasuaed  that  the 
closer  the  connection  of  an  associate  to  a  stimulus  word,  the  greater  stabil¬ 
ity  it  shows  in  being  elicited  by  that  stimulus  word.  Thus,  if  the  degree  of 
relationship  of  first,  second,  and  third  associates,  etc.,  to  the  stimulus 
decreases,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  will  be  genuinely  reflected  in  the 
decreasing  frequency  by  Uiich  they  reappear  in  a  later  retest.  If  this 
relationship  between  rank  of  emission  and  stability  of  recurrence  obtains 
experimental  evidence,  the  stability  of  recurrence  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  aaount  of  relative  importance  of  various  rsnko  of  ecaisMon. 

Following  this  rationale,  s  eeparste  investigation  of  the  stability  of 
associations  over  s  certain  time  period  (1  week)  was  explored.  Twenty -on* 
students  were  used,  and  32  words  were  administered  in  time-limited  (1  minute) 
free  association  tasks.  One  week  later  the  aajse  words  ware  administered 
again  to  the  same  group  (retest).  The  subjects  were  instructed  in  the  retest 
to  respond  to  the  stiauli  as  If  they  were  seeing  them  for  the  first  time. 

They  did  not  have  to  consider  their  earlier  responses-  They  could  give  the 
smse  response  or  any  other  new  response.  After  tbs  retest,  associations 


obtained  in  the  first  test  were  coopered  with  association  data  obtained  to  the 
saw  stimuli  la  the  retest*  the  relative  frequency  with  which  associations  ia 
different  places  (1,  2,  3,  etc.)  in  the  first  test  of  m  individual  reappeared 
in  his  responses  In  the  retest  was  determined,  the  data  in  table  ill  show  a 
continuous  decrease  in  fha  stability  of  the  aasociates  (.60,  .43,  *42,  etc*) 
as  a  function  of  the  lower  ranks  of  eoisaioa* 

The  number  of  cases  is  relatively  large,  and  the  results  five  a  carve 
of  distinct  shape*  These  relative  frequencies  provided  empirical  data  about 
the  relative  stability  of  various  associative  ranks*  they  ware  used  as 
simple  otve -digit  scores  for  weighting  different  ranks  according  to  their 
different  stability,  that  is,  their  different  associative  importance. 

Thi.3  method  of  scoring  cakes  it  possible  to  scorn  single  responses, 
use  then  in  the  group  response  lists,  and  account  for  their  relative  import¬ 
ance  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  rioka  of  emission*  * 

The  following  scores  were  used  for  weighting  individual  responses* 

Rank  of  Emission  123456789  10  11 

Scorv  6543S332?  1  1 

ASSOCIATIVE  COWTOfT  AJO)  PRIORITY  PAmSMS 

The  main  difficulty  in  using  the  content  of  verbal  associations  ia  the 
accidental  character  of  some  of  the  responses  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
relevance.  Fox  instance,  Daa  Kapltal  obtained  from  a  subject  as  an  associ¬ 
ative  response  to  the  stimulus  book  hardly  reveals  more  than  that  the  person 
knows  of  this  book.  The  person  may  or  may  not  be  a  student  of  political 
economics,  a  librarian,  a  Rarxiat,  or  a  Cocmralst.  It  la  possible  that  he 
just  saw  a  cartoon  representing  Khrushchev  throwing  this  book  at  Hco's  head- 


A  particular  response  given  by  an  individual  may  have  a  Barely  temporary  and 
accidental  character,  or  it  may  represent  a  stable  and  characteristic  response 
disposition.  Since  s  considerable  maber  of  individual  responses  have  a 
oarely  temporary  foundation  and  there  is  no  way  of  separating  the  unstable, 
irrelevant  responses  frcm  the  stable  and  personally  characteristic  responses, 
each  individual  response  aust  be  bandied  as  potentially  accidental.  Because 
this  reel  dental  character  of  single  responses  cannot  be  ruled  out,  the 
conventional  tests  based  on  associations  generally  ignore  the  associative 
content  and,  rather,  use  eecoodary  response  characterists  (reaction  tine, 
response  fault,  etc.).  When,  instead  of  individual,  group  characteristics 
axe  the  subject  eat ter  of  invest igst ion,  it  Is  possible  to  dissipate  these 
ambiguities.  The  methodological  exploitation  of  this  advantage  ia  a  basic 
feature  of  the  present  approach. 

The  associative  group  response  lists,  coeposed  of  many  response  ltuaa 
and  distinguished  by  frequencies  or  response  scores,  permit  the  evaluation 
of  the  importance  of  a  particular  response  (for  example,  Das  Kapltal)  for 
the  particular  group  in  the  context  of  a  particular  stimulus  (for  exaaple, 
booy. 

The  frequency  of  this  response  is  the  first  source  of  information, 
from  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  response  is  accidental.  If  out  of 
a  50-meaber  group,  25  gave  the  response  Das  Kapital,  this  response  frequency 
indicates  that  the  reoponse  is  neither  accidental  nor  unrelated  to  the  group. 
It  provides  empirical  evidence  that  there  exists  a  genuine  connect ion  between 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  group  and  the  response  Das  Kapital. 

Mot  only  are  frequencies  of  the  single  responses  informative,  but  also 
their  combinations,  revealing  distinct  patterns  of  interrelationships.  For 


example,  in  the  reepcoaeo  to  hiagry  (table  2),  the  Korem:  raspooaee  *r»  dla- 
tiagulshed  by  the  high  frequency  of  certain  retpooaes:  cooked  rice,  beggar, 
food,  poverty,  rice,  etc.  However,  oot  only  are  tbs  frequencies  of  these 
single  reepooaee  characteristic  for  the  Korean  troop,  but  also  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  responses,  which  reveal  characteristic  patterns  of 
cultural  priorities:  cooked  rice  precedes  food,  rice  precedes  seat, 
vegetables  precede  desserts,  beggar  precedes  poverty,  etc. 

Such  priority  patterns  become  especially  roanlngful  if  the  proportions 
of  similar  responses  sre  explored.  r  example,  those  dealing  with  food 
varieties.  The  prior icy  of  food  item*  esa  be  established  by  separating  the 
responses  refering  to  food  varieties  from  the  response  lists  obtained  fit* 
hungry.  Figure  12  show  the  prioriti  i  i  proportions  of  food  responses 
froa  the  three  groups.  The  different  groups  show  different  food  prior¬ 
ities,  snd  according  to  cultural  experts  these  food  priorities  reflect 
basic  characteristics  of  the  indigenous  diet.  It  should  be  sMotiooed  alto 
that  the  food  priority  patterns  obtained  in  connection  the  stimulus 
hungry  are  closely  similar  to  the  food  priority  patterns  obtained  in 
connection  with  the  other  food-related  stimulus  words:  r ;  -y  food,  to  eat. 

In  conclusion,  Associative  Group  Analysis  was  based  on  the  collective 
uae  of  verbal  associations  obtained  in  free  a«  loci  at  ion  teats  from  the 
•embers  of  a  group.  This  method  provides  extensive  response  oaterisil,  «*ich 
shows  distinct  response  proportion#  and  priority  patterns.  These  features 
enah.  e  the  researcher  to  learn  characteristic  reapooae  dispoaitiona  and 
other  group  charectortstlcs  from  the  content  of  aosociationa. 
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TRANSLATION  AND  EQUIVALENT  STIMULATION 


In  this  part  of  the  experiments,  &  list  of  the  stimulus  words  was  used  in 
♦■he  respective  native  languages  in  order  to  elicit  free  associations.  The 
stimulus  list  was  set  up  originally  in  English  and  designed  to  meet  certain 
requirements  of  content  and  category;  it  ves  then  translated  into  Colombian 
Spanish  and  into  Korean. 

Since  the  original  stimulus  list  contained  only  coacon  English  words 
(with  a  minimal  frequency  of  over  S  per  million,  Thorndito-Lorge  count), 
a  -simple  translation  did  not  cause  any  difficulty-  Three  bilingual  individuals 
were  used  for  each  foreign  language,  and  only  iteaa  characterised  by  a  complete 
consensus  were  included  in  the  final  list- 

Translation  is  a  problem  of  paxaaount  theoretical  inport once  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  present  exploration,  and  it  requires  oore  elaboration-  For  those 
experienced  in  intercultural  communication,  the  difficulties  contingent  on 
the  unt ranslat ability  end  cultured  coloration  of  word#  cay  seen  insurmountable- 
Ihe  potential  scove  of  uemantic  pitfalls  is  considerable,  and  in  the  present 
approach  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  interference  of  semantic  factors 
and  to  keep  it  under  control. 

Although  there  are  many  untranslatable  wo.ds.  many  words  have  clear, 
concrete  meanings  and  permit  reliable  translation*  TV.ua,  •*©  approach  ;aay  ui;« 
this  part  of  any  vocabulary  Uiich  is  free  from  methodological  difficulties  in 
association  experiments.  Although  this  category  of  words  is  oot  easily 
identified,  the  present  approach  does  not  attempt  to  eliminate  or  neglect  the 
culturally  conditioned  semantic  differences  but  r/ther  to  automatically 
identify  them- 
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Corresponding  *»rda  used  as  stimuli  In  different  languages  ore  not  supposed 


to  be  identical  words,  that  is,  word*  v'tb  exactly  the  same  waning.  For 
instance,  however  carefully  selected  it  ®ay  be,  the  word  iD 

Korean,  used  as  corresponding  to  the  English  word  hungry,  say  not  ten  exactly 
hungry  but  something  between  hungry  end  starving.  If  no  closer  translation  is 
available,  either  word  ^ ^ ,  <  it  oot  be  used  or  it  must  be  used  with 

the  necessary  precautions  and  >'»i*lif:'*irt:ion3.  Such  word  stimuli  chair jeteri zed 
by  basically  identical  reference  content  but  partially  different  semantic  color¬ 
ation  should  not  cause  any  trouble,  provided  they  are  identified  as  such. 

Aa  was  pointed  out  by  Chui3  and  others,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cross- 
cultural  stimulus  identity.  Even  with  visual  stimuli  (for  example,  picture) 
which  do  not  change  phenomerkologlcaily ,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that 
tkoy  have  the  tasso  &eanl.«g  for  people  of  distinctly  different  cultures- 
Since  complete  stimulus  equivalence  is  iepoesible,  stimulus  turds  obtained 
by  the  consensus  of  bilingual  translators  may  be  the  cloedat  possible 
stimulus  approxiaotes  available- 

■Hie  use  of  the  closest  available  stimulus  equivalent  require*  the 
identification  of  the  semantic  differences  aa  well  aa  the  exploration  of 
the  undei  !ng  stimulus  relationships. 

As  a  measure  to  control  Lb*  semantic  impact  of  a  particular  word.  It  is 
possible  to  use  instead  of  s  single  stimulus  word,  a  ni**N»r  of  turds 
characterised  by  more  or  less  synonymous  meaning  or  by  partial  tverlappicg 
of  their  referoneoa.  Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  and  check  response 
patterns  obtained  In  respect  to  a  nun her  of  morphologically  different  but 

13-  Godwin  C-  Chu,  "Probiccs  cf  Cros* -Cultural  Communication  Research, * 
journalism  Quarterly,  41  f Autvnsi  1^04),  557-562. 
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semantically  interrelated  stimuli. 

By  using  more  than  one  stimulus  word  in  j  particular  reference  sphere,  the 
verbal  cognitive  organisation  in  respect  to  this  sphere,  os  reflected  by  the 
consistent  associative  response  patterns,  can  be  explored.  In  the  results  of 
the  investigations  (chapter  4),  there  is  considerable  aiailority  in  the  response 
patterns  elicited  by  the  different  stimuli.  For  example,  the  response  lists 
obtained  from  a  particular  cultural  group  to  the  atiBuli  hungry,  rice,  food, 
and  to  oat  show  similar  patterns  and  response  characteristics  irrespective  of 
the  specific  stimulus  used.  A  whole  series  of  references  with  high  frequencies 
(for  example,  rice,  certain  specific  dishes,  poverty,  etc.)  characterise  the 
Korean  responses  to  all  four  stimuli.  These  charset eristic*  are  not  found 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  response*  of,  for  example,  the  U.S.  group,  vAiich 
has  its  own  peculiarities. 

The  present  investigations  provide  many  Similar  examples.  These 
indicato  that  the  closest  available  stinalua  equivalents  used  in  appropri¬ 
ately  designed  associative  approaches  are  efficient  in  eliciting  verbal 
reactions  In  certaiu  reference  spheres.  The  responses  obtained  in  this  way 
are  informative  since  they  reflect  culture-specific  content  and  cognitive 
organ!  ration. 
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COKCXPT  OF  ASSOCIATIVE  AFFINITY 


Two  of  the  analytic  approaches  designed  for  the  evaluation  and  use  of  the  asso¬ 
ciative  group  response  arterial  are  based  on  the  concept  of  associative  affinity. 

Two  different  types  of  indexes  of  associative  affinity  were  introduced:  the  index 
of  intercultural  and  the  index  of  intracultural  associative  affinity. 

The  concept  of  associative  affinity  was  developed  to  evaluate  quantitatively 
the  associative  group  response  Material*  Associative  affinity  is  based  on  the  ratio 
of  Identical  associates  to  the  sum  of  all  associates  for  a  particular  stimulus  by  a 
group.  It  is  related  to  a  nuaber  of  analogous  concepts  used  recently  by  researchers 

in  verbal  behavior:  overlap  coefficient  verbal  relatedncss,^  Mutual  frequency,** 
17  18 

concurrence  measure,  and  Measure  of  stimulus  equivalence.  Associative  affinity 
is  the  interrelationship  of  the  two  verbal  stl»ull  as  determined  by  the  relative 
number  of  associates  in  cocoon. 

Associative  affinity  is  a  measure  of  the  relatedncss  cf  one  stimulus  word  to 
another  far  a  group  or  a  measure  of  the  relatedness  of  different  groups  in  respect 
to  a  single  stimulus  word.  In  either  esse,  the  relationship  has  two  different 

14.  Deeee,  "Fono  Class,"  Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior, 

1  (1962),  78-84;  and  Deese,  ^n7iucnce7ft  Psychological  key  tew,  69  (1962),  iol-17S. 

15.  Carskof  and  Houston,  '’Verbal  Relatedncss , ycKoio g i c al  Review,  70  (1963), 

277-288.  J"‘ 

16.  Cofer,  "Associative  Coa»onality,H  Ps ychologlcal  Report ,  8  (1957)^  603-*n6. 

17.  J.H.  Flavell,  "Meaning  and  Mean! ng  Simll a ri t y :  T,  A~¥heoretical  Reasscss- 
nent,"  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  64  (1961),  207-319. 

18~  W,A.  Bouafield,  G.A."  Whit*ar*h,  and  J.J.  Danick,  "Partial  Response  Iden¬ 
tities  in  Verbal  Cene rail sat ion,"  Psychological  Report,  4  (1958),  703-718. 
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values  in  t«o  directions,  that  is,  associative  affinity  is  a  two-dimensional  con¬ 
cept.  The  affinity  of  hungry  to  poor  is  generally  different  than  the  affinity  of 
poor  to  hungry.  Similarly,  the  affinity  of  Korean  to  U.S.  responses  is  generally 
different  than  tlte  affinity  of  U.S.  to  Korean  responses. 

In  calculating  the  associative  affinity  of  stimulus  word  A  to  stimulus  word  B, 
both  the  associations  elicited  by  A  (A-assc dates)  and  those  elicited  by  B  (B-asso- 
ciates)  oust  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  cocpsriaoc  these  association*  will 
reveal  the  associative  responses  in  common .  They  will  also  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  stimulus  words  elicit  esch  other  as  associative  responses. 

The  associations  in  common  and  the  amount  of  direct  elicitation  expressed  are 
to  be  dividtu  jy  ell  the  association*  elicited  by  a  particular  stimulus  word.  The 
division  is  followed  through  the  third  decinal  and  the  index  is  calculated  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  quotient  by  1,000. 

The  following  formula  nay  be  used  to  calculate  the  index  of  intracultuxal 
associative  affinity: 


Irrtrocultural  index  AA 


X(A— >  B) 


„A-e6*ociate» 


where:  A  and  B  =  two  stimulus  words  under  exploration 

AA  *  associative  r  finity  of  stimulus  A  to 

B)  atiaulus  B,  based  oo  group  (culture)  X 

identical  A-associates  to  3  =  direct  elicitation 

4  associations  in  common 

direct  elicitation  =  amount  to  which  stimulus  word  A 
elicits  stimulus  word  8 

associations  in  cosmon  =  amount  to  which  associates 
of  stimulus  words  A  and  B 
are  identical 

When  calculating  the  index  of  intracultural  asaociative  affinity  in  the  opposite 
direction,  tb$  following  appropriate  changes  in  the  formula  are  made: 
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Intraculturel  index  .  ..  =  /identical  B-«*sociates  to  A  ♦  1,000 

*&**>  ^ - fE^cIitw - 

By  indexes  of  intracultural  associative  affinity,  the  relationship  of  one  lU..- 
ulu*  word  to  another  with  respect  to  a  particular  group  can  be  measured.  By  indexes 
of  intercultmral  associative  affinity,  the  relationship  of  one  group  to  another  with 
respect  to  a  particular  stimulus  word  can  be  measured.  In  the  index  of  lntercultural 
associative  affinity,  there  is  no  direct  elicitation.  Hence,  the  resulting  formula 
is  simpler. 

Lntercultural  index  AA  «  Jx-associctes  in  common  with  Y  •  1,000 

A(X->Y) 

where:  X  and  Y  =  two  groups  being  compared  with  respect 
to  a  particular  stimulus  word 

AA  =  associative  affinity  of  group  X  to  group  Y 

A()f^Y)  with  respect  to  stimulus  A 

X-associotes  in  common  with  Y  =  amount  to  which  associates  of 

group  X  and  group  Y  ore  Identical 

When  calculating  the  index  of  inter cultural  associative  affinity  in  the  opposite 

direction,  the  following  appropriate  changes  in  the  formula  are  made: 

lntercultural  index  AA  =  / Y-asnociateg  in  cowsoo  with  X  ■  1,000 

A(Y-#X)  £ ’/-associates 

Indexes  may  be  calculated  from  the  response  frequencies  or  from  the  reopooae 
scores,  the  rationale  outlined  in  connection  with  the  scoring  (Scoring  System  and 
Its  Theoretical  Rationale)  suggests  that  the  indexes  response  scores  provide  more 
exact  data  for  such  calculations. 

VERBAL  ACCnCKTALS  VERSUS  CULTURAL  CCHSTANTS 

For  methodological  reasons  iv  is  important  to  make  a  somewhat  artificial  dis¬ 
tinction  between  cultural  reality  (in  the  psychological  sense*,  cultural  perception, 
cognitive  organization,  value  orientation,  etc.)  and  verbal  behavior.  It  does  wt 
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irply  a  negation  of  verbal  behavior  it  a  substantial  constituent  of  cultural  be¬ 
havior.  In  the  context  of  the  present  investigations  it  la  important  to  explore 
whether  the  usefulness  of  the  Associative  Group  Analytic  is  United  merely  to  the 
quantification  of  verbal  behavior,  or  if  it  nay  also  be  used  to  explore  cultural 
reality  in  a  broader  and  psychologically  acre  fundamental  sense. 

When  associations  are  spoken  of  as  verbal  connection#,  it  is  their  mechanical, 
accidental  character  that  usually  gets  emphasis,  rather  than  the  underlying  relation¬ 
ships  determined  by  content  and  context.  When  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  propin¬ 
quity,  contiguity,  and  common  occurrence,  the  associations  are  perceived  as  more  or 
less  tesyorary  mechanical  connections  unaffected  by  meaning  and  context,  this  logic 
would  suggest  that  group  response  patterns  reflect  verbal  habit  and  language-determined 
peculiarities,  but  otherwise  they  have  no  practical  bearing  on  cultural  experience  and 
reality. 

There  1b  an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  verbal  habit  aspect  of  associations, 
and  the  overeophasis  on  this  aspect  shakes  it  necessary  to  consider  the  problem  in 
more  detail. 

Let  us  take  the  following  example.  There  exists  an  English  idiom,  round  table, 
which  has  a  partially  corresponding  French  idiom,  table  ronde.  The  relatively  high 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  idiom  creates  a  verbal  connection  between  table  and 
round.  The  resulting  connection  is  overwhelmingly  in  one  direction:  the  first 
component  of  the  idiom  easily  elicits  the  second  part,  but  the  bond  is  not  co  strong 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the  corresponding  associative  connections,  based  on 
verbal  habits  in  English  and  French,  are  not  identical.  They  may  be  equally  strong, 
but  they  are  opposite  in  direction.  On  the  basis  of  their  language  experiences, 

English  speakers  are  more  disposed  to  respond  with  tahlt  to  the  stimulus  round  then 
French  speakers  are.  On  the  other  hand,  French  sneakers  are  more  disposed  to  respond 

\ 
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Kith  ronde  to  the  stiaulu*  tible .  CoKparint  the  data  on  0„S.  euhjecte,^5  end  on 
20 

French  subjects,  it  appears  that  although  .02%  of  the  U.S.  subjects  f*va  round  as 
a  first  response  to  table,  .23%  of  the  French  subjects  responded  with  ronde.  the 
great  frequency  of  ronde  in  French  is  in  this  context  a  matter  of  verbal  habits. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  high  response  frequency  of  round  to  tahle 
in  French,  as  well  as  the  relatively  high  response  frequency  of  table  to  round 
in  English,  axe  due  to  the  linguistic  peculiar*!  es  of  the  respective  languages. 

They  represent,  par  excellence ,  verbally  conditioned  associative  connections,  since 
the  differences  in  associations  can  not  be  explained  by  cultural  differences  in 
milieu  and  experience.  They  are  not  due  to  culturally  conditioned  Meaning,  or  luges, 
based  on  different  expert  cnees.  They  do  not  occur  because,  for  example,  tables  of 
round  shape  are  More  frequent  in  France  than  in  the  United  State*.  French  people  a^c 
not  aore  likely  to  think  of  roundnesa  when  they  think  of  table  than  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  high  frequency  of  the  response  round  to  table  represents  estab¬ 
lished  French  verbal  habits  resulting  from  word  sequence,  producing  a  strong  associa¬ 
tive  connection  in  a  table-to- round  direction. 

Although  the  word  sequence  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  chance  froa  the  lin¬ 
guistic  viewpoint,  it  is  certainly  accidental  from  the  cultural  viewpoint.  It  is 
independent  of  culturally  conditioned  perception,  values,  taste,  etc.,  that  is,  from 
the  main  factors  constituting  cultural  reality.  Should  the  verbal  aseoclatioc*  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  present  investigations  overwhelmingly  represent  similar,  merely 

19.  Russell  and  Jenkins,  Ktnneeota  boras  (Tech.  Rapt.  11;  Klnoaspolis: 

University  of  Minnesota:  1954). 

20.  N.R.  Roeenswelg,  *Vord  Associations  cf  French  Workman;  Comparisons  with 
Associations  of  French  Students  and  American  Wotkaen  and  Students,"  Journal  of 
Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  8ehavior,  3  (1964),  57-69. 


verbally  conditioned,  connections,  the  pattern  differences  would  represent  ©aly 
linguistically  conditioned  differences,  la  this  case  associative  response*  would 
give  little  if  any  foundation  for  cultural  analysis.  Data  obtained  fro©  the  exper¬ 
iments  give  maeroui  examples  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Morphologically  differemt 
but  semantically  related  stimuli  (for  example,  hungry,  food,  rice,  to  est)  game  simi¬ 
lar  group  response  patterns  with  the  cultural  groups  investigated-  This  would  not 
happen  if  solely  verbal  habits  were  eliciting  associations*  Furthermore,  there  are 
other  indications  that  the  reference  content  of  the  word  stimuli  represents  the  main 
determinant  of  the  response  patterns  within  a  particular  cultural  group  (see  chapter 
111).  The  opinion  of  the  cultural  anthropologists  asked  to  interpret  data  in  regard 
to  the  cultural  relevance  are  also  unequivocal  la  this  respect  (see  Summaries  of 
Cultural  Expert* s  Opinions). 
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STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ASSOCIATIVE  DATA 


In  order  to  increase  the  readability  of  the  report,  we  did  not  elaborate 
on  the  problem  of  the  statistical  significance  of  cultural  difference#  presented 
throughout  the  text. 

In  the  following  portion,  we  will  attempt  to  handle  this  problem  in  the 
fora  of  a  stMoary.  The  s nonary  supplies  k«  approximate  figures  and  discusses 
various  examples  of  their  utility.  Of  course,  the  variety  of  possibly  mean¬ 
ingful  intercompari sons  is  immense,  relating  potentially  to  each  sod  every  item. 

The  probability  problem  inherent  in  associations  is  a  complex  one,  and 
the  following  approaches  merely  represent  preferred  alternatives  ufcich  must  be 
utilized  with  caution. 

We  have  three  main  categories  of  significance  problem#  Uiich  sre  closely 
related  to  the  present  investigation. 

A-  Single  Item  Proportion  As  the  first  logical  question,  it  may  b«  asked: 

"Is  a  particular  response,  obtained  by  frequency  or  score,  a  significant 
response  in  view  of  the  relative  proportion*'?’  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
response  'djich,  on  a  statistical  basis,  can  be  considered  to  represent  a 
characteristic  response  for  this  group?  For  example,  can  the  response  poor 
(Score:  43,  frequency;  12)  to  the  stimulus  hungry  by  the  0.  S-  group  be  seen 
aa  o  mere  matter  of  chance,  or  is  it  a  statistically  significant  event? 

We  do  not  have  an  appropriate,  powerful  statistical  test  to  solve  the 
problem.  Me  may,  however,  utilise  one  of  the  following  options.  Ordering 
the  lists  according  to  decreasing  proportions,  we  may  cooclude  that  the 
re  sponsor  in  the  upper  5  percent  of  the  list  represent  items  within  the 
5  percent  significance  limit,  regardless  of  their  absolute  score  or  frequency 
values.  Accordingly,  since  the  U-  S-  Croup  Response  List  contains  177 
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the  first  eight  items  can  be  looked  at  ss  being  characterised  by  p<  0.05 
to  represent  a  chance  event  in  a  non -parametric  sense*  The  response  poor 
to  the  stimulus  hungry  is  among  the  highest  scoring  5  percent  of  responses* 

In  a  different  approach,  the  significance  of  a  particular  score  can  be 
tested  by  the  “tM  test.  This  teat  assumes  a  Dor's!  distribution  of  the 
score  values.  First,  the  difference  of  this  particular  score  (43)  from  the 
average  score  value  (6.3)  is  to  be  calculated.  This  difference  has  to  be 
divided  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  response  scores. 

In  tho  case  of  the  selected  instance,  poor  (score:  43),  s  ”tH  value 
(t  *  1.87)  is  obtained,  t&ich  is  significant  at  the  5  percent  level  in  a 
ooe-tailed  tost. 

B.  Intrallat  Differences  of  Response  Proportions  A  qutstion  of  substantially 
greater  practical  importance  is  represented  by  the  problem  of  significant  intra¬ 
list  differences.  It  say  be  asked,  for  instance,  **t)o  the  responses  money  end 
starve  (score?:  14  and  59)  represent  responses  characterised  by  significantly 
different  response  proportions?*1  Significantly  different  respc~*e  proportions 
would  suggest  that,  in  the  context  of  intralist  differences,  two  items  have 
effectively  different  importance  for  the  group  under  consider  at  loo. 

To  test  this  type  of  difference,  the  **t"  test  provides  a  convenient  tool 
Uaued  on  the  sample  differences: 

t "  -tfV- 

Where:  IS  =  Kaaa  {aero**  maker*  of  the  group)  of  difference#  of  individual 
IT  =  n*  standard  error  of  th*  uu  of  difference* 
m  »t«odard  deviation  of  the  difference 

V  H- | 

The  responses  money  and  starve  (scores:  14  and  59)  yield  a  **t"  value  of  2.46, 
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indicating  a  highly  significant  difference  (p^  *01).  Applying  this  test  to 
the  intralist  (intracultural)  differences,  the  following  significance  values 
are  obtained  as  presented  in  tl»e  next  table, 
table  A-l 

Intralist  Differences,  ntt*  Values  and  Level  of  Significance  Based  on  U.  3. 
Responses  to  Hungry 


RE3F0K3E3 

RESPONSE 

SCORES 

OBTADfED 

RESPONSE 

SCORE 

DUTESENCE 

VALUES 

LEVEL 

or 

SIGNIFICANCE 

A  B 

A 

B 

P 

1.  STARVE -MONEY 

59 

14 

45 

3.46 

<0.01 

2.  STARVE -PEOPLE 

s» 

18 

41 

2-B2 

<  0,01 

3-  STOMACH -MONEY 

5  a 

14 

38 

2-81 

<0.01 

4.  POOR-MONEY 

43 

14 

29 

2.63 

<0.01 

S.  POOR -DIET 

43 

16 

27 

2. 25 

<0.05 

6.  POOR-PEOPLE 

43 

18 

28 

2.00 

<0.08 

1.  ORPHAN-CHUB 

0 

IS 

15 

2.00 

<0.G3 

8.  RICE-MEAT 

•  S 

IS 

12 

1.60 

not  significant 

9.  STARVE -£  AT 

59 

76 

17 

1.21 

*  N 

10.  DIET-PAIN 

16 

27 

11 

1.10 

N  M 

In  order  to  supply  further  examples,  similar  series  of  intralist  differences 


sre  presented  in  the  following  table  showing  the  Korean  responses  to  hungry. 
Table  A-2 

Intralist  Differences ,  "t”  Values  sod  Level  of  Significance  baaed  on  Korean 
Srspcoiea  to  Hingty 


RESPONSES 

RESPONSE 

SCORE 

OBTAINED 

RESPONSE 

SCORE 

.  DHTERDCE 

VALDES 

LEVEL 

or 

svsancmi 

A 

e 

A 

B 

p 

STARVE 

HOHET 

40 

40 

3-64 

<0.01 

STARVE 

PEOPLE 

23 

23 

2- IV 

<0.05 

STOMACH 

MONEY 

U 

40 

2V 

2*  52 

<.0.05 

POOR 

MOSEY 

28 

40 

12 

.83 

not  significant 

POOR 

DIET 

28 

0 

2S 

2-43 

<0.05 

o  m/w 

CHILD 

22 

11 

U 

1.00 

not  significant 

WOE 

MEAT 

44 

U 

S3 

2-64 

<0.01 

STARVE 

Wf 

IS 

13 

2.00 

<0-05 

DIET 

PAIR 

10 

10 

1.43 

act  teifallfictot 

MONEY 

PAM 

43 

10 

so 

2.61 

<o.oi 

To  the  extent  that  tb»*e  table#  suggest  a  general  rule,  it  appears  that 
score  differences  of  ca  30  or  larger  iurly  high  statistical  significance,  while 
differences  of  ca  20  or  larger  imply  significar.ce  at  the  0.05  probability  level. 

C*  Significance  of  Interior  Re9pon»*>*  Difference*  From  the  viewpoint  of 
intercoltural  comparisons,  the  most  frequent  a-d  most  relevant  quest  ion  la 
whether  or  not  the  iraae  response  obtained  from  two  different  cultural  group* 
with  different  response  scores  represents  cssponsea  characterised  by  significantly 
different  scares.  In  the  context  of  L  tenultur*!  comparisons,  the  occurrence 
of  significantly  different  scores  suggests  that  the  groups  effectively  differ 
in  their  response  dispositions. 

Comparing  the  U-  $•  and  Korean  responses  to  the  stimulus  word  hungry, 
the  U.  S-  group  gives  to  eat  -ith  a  score  of  76,  and  the  Ko»ean  group  give# 
a  lower  score  of  17  In  using  this  response.  The  question  is,  then,  '*ls  this 
difference  a  significant  one.  warranting  the  conclusion  that  the  S-  vrocp 
effectively  differs  froc.  the  Korean  group  in  giving  acre  to  eat  tespenses 


to  hungry?** 

Aii  appropriate  form  of  the  "tM  test  iuey  be  used  tc  test  differences 
between  scores  from  uncorrelated  samplc-s-  In  the  formula  be*  aw,  this  te«t  1# 
expressed  as  the  "t"  test  for  differences  between  mean  scores  across  persons: 


i 


Thu#,  we  obtain  at-  for  the  U.  S.  -  Korean  response  difference#  discussed, 
indicating  a  chance  probability  p*£o.01. 

lr.  order  to  provide  sorae  examples  reflecting  the  relationship  between 
the  siie  of  intergroup  score  diffe-  nces  and  the  significance  value*  obtained 
*he  "tN  test,  the  following  taule  a  used  presenting  instance*  based  on  the 
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ux? pari  son  of  U-  S.  and  Korean 

Table  A- 3 

Interlist  Differences,  "1 

responses  obtained  to  hungry. 

tn  Value*  and  Level  of  Significance 

(A  Conp^rison  of  U  S.  and  Korean  Response  Proportion*  to  Hungry) 

Response  Word 

Scores 

US  K 

Score 

Difference 

rtM  Value 
fin  ained 

Level  of 
Signlficanc  i 

Starve 

59 

0 

59 

4. 36 

<  0.01 

hat 

76 

13 

63 

3. 87 

t  0.01 

Orphan 

0 

22 

2  26 

^o.os 

Money 

1* 

40 

26 

2-08 

^  O.0S 

Pain 

10 

27 

17 

1.52 

not  significant 

Diet 

16 

0 

16 

1.40 

H  tf 

P<*or 

<43 

28 

IS 

•  87 

N  *t 

Haitb  :rver 

8 

0 

8 

.5$ 

»•  tl 

Peo>  U? 

18 

23 

S 

.61 

- 

Cl  i  .d 

15 

11 

4 

•  4) 

tt  H 

The  data  o; 

.s  table  suggest  that  intergroup  score  difference*  ot  about.  20 

or  larger  are,  in  general,  significant  at  the  0-05  level,  and  differences  of  shout 
30  larger  are  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

0.  Interculturai  Coapa< isona  of  Intracultural  Association  Affinity  Indexes 

In  the  intcrrultural  context,  coe^<ri tsr.i  between  indexes  b**ed  on  re*po>-se 
scores  oay  le  desired.  The  approach  used  fer  this  purpose  is  based  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  ”2"  teat  w»f  the  aignificance  of  differences  between  proportions. 
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To  «avoid  separate  calculations  of  significance  values  for  each  cob  pari  son, 
and  W2  *ere  assumed  to  be  equal  and  of  3  sejrttud*  oet  by  most  of  the  group 
responses.  The  calculations  were  based  accordi.igly  on  the  selected  figure  for 
N  of  240.  It  was  found  that  index  differences  equal  to  or  larger  than  83  are 
significant  at  the  -01  level  and  differences  equel  to  cr  larger  than  SS  are  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  -05  level.  Again  it  should  be  stressed  that  these  figures  are  crud% 
approxisations  permitting  only  general  asieasaient  of  the  differences  since  precise 
figures  vary  according  to  the  nuaber  of  group  responses  obtained. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  ter  is  based  oc  the  assumption  of  inde¬ 
pendent  observations.  As  usually  acre  thsc  ore  response  io  obtained  from  each 
person  in  these  experiments,  it  is  legitimate  to  question  whether  the  resp^aea 
are  effectively  independent.  L«  this  context  it  »ay  be  **e(Uioned  that  according 
to  the  results  of  various  Invest  1  gat  ions  the  individual  response  hierarchies  gener¬ 
ally  parallel  collective  response  hierarchies-  Laffal  concludes,  for  instance, 
that: 

"The  oajoi  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fix*  these  results  is  that  the  word  category 
structure  obtained  by  the  method  of  single  word  association  is  substantially  similar 
to  that  obtained  ty  the  aethod  of  continuous  word  association. ** 


4  Laffal,  Julius.  **Tbe  Structure  of  Single  Vord  and  Continuous  Word  Association* 
Journal  of  Verbal  beaming  a:«d  Verbal  Behavior,  1,  (1902)  54-61 
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In  other  word®  this  suggests  that  ooe  hundred  people  giving  10  responses  each 
approximate  the  results  obtained  frees  1,000  individuals  giving  one  response  apiece. 
Therefore  a  difference  resulting  froa  the  correlatedness  of  the  personal  response® 
ia  within  tolerable  limits- 

With  these  cooditiona  in  aind,  the  significance  values  obtained  in  coonectioo 
with  the  aaaociatioa  affinity  indexes  require  special  caution-  A  future  objective 
ia  to  find  ways  of  statistical  testing  »diicb  are  better  adjusted  to  this  task. 


S1J«ARIES  OF  CULTURAL  EXPERTS'  CPDOOKS 


His*  Lucile  Cofcsn,  Catholic  UoiveMity,  W**hlagton,  D.  C. ,  *  cultural  iflthro- 
pologist  and  Coluabio:<  area  &? sciolist  wrote: 

"In  this  section,  the  anthropologist  has  given  information  on  the  cultural  con¬ 
tent  of  frequent  associations  made  to  the  four  stimulus  words:  eat,  hungry,  rice,  food- 
"Viewed  in  cultural  content,  the  responses  appear  to  be,  for  the  moat  part, 
typical  of  a  group  of  educated  Colombians,  some  of  who*  cay  be  in  transition  towards 
a  cosmopolitan  role,  by  virtue  of  their  intercultural  contacts-  Heverthel ess , 
informants  show  a  core  of  responses  comoo  to  Colombia- 

"Yhe  associations  made  by  the  American  group  parallel  cultural  preferences  of 
typical  members  cf  such  age  groups  in  the  national  American  culture. 

%ur  concern  warn  the  concent  of  associations  made  in  the  Colombian  and 
Aaerican  sample*  leads  us  to  consider  possible  iapiications  of  such  findings  for 
cross-cultural  cocsunicotion  Such  knowledge  may  be  fruitfully  used  for  the 
promotion  of  more  effective  cross-cultural  eoarunicotion.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  preparation  of  training  programs  for  overseas  bound  personnel  of  either  country 
(C'-losl>ia  or  the  United  States). 

"While  the  literature  shows  that  anthropologists  end  psychologists  wive  not 
undertaken  extensive  collaboration  in  the  study  of  v  rd  association  and  cultural 
content,  this  experience  highlights  the  need  to  study  in  greater  depth  this 
ucthod  and  its  effects." 

Dr.  Chungnun  Han,  formerly  a  researcher  at  Hassachusctt s  Indicate  of 
Technology,  cultural  anthropologist,  Korean  area  ipecialist  wrote: 

"Trout  the  viewpoint  of  the  cultural  anthropologist  the  present  comparative 
explorations  based  on  associations  are  interesting  in  thut  they  give  opportunities 
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to  help  to  determine  the  relative  role  of  culture,  synonymous  with  tradition, 
social  values,  etc*,  on  verbal  responses.  The  following  are  sorae  provisional 
generalization*  reached. 

"  (1)  In  general  the  responses  to  the  sa*e  stimulus  word  of  the  Aeericaca 
and  the  Koreans  are  usually  different;  the  Korean  responses  are  heavily  influenced 
by  the  Korean  culture;  the  Meric  an  responses  by  the  Merican  culture. 

”(11)  The  degree  of  differences  between  the  two  groups  are  dependent  on, 
first  the  nature  of  the  culture  involved;  second,  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  word 
used.  The  stimulus  word  rice  sharpens  the  differences  between  the  Merican  and 
Korean  responses.  Rice  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  Korean  culture 
and  not  so  important  to  the  Mericans-  Although  to  eat  or  food  are  cowon  exp  rience 
words  to  both  the  Americans  and  Koreans  alike,  the  Korean  responses  reflect  more  the 
Korean  traditions  than  the  Merican  responses  do.  This  result  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Korean  culture  is  old  and  their  value  system  is  based  priaarily 
on  belief  rather  than  on  scientific  knowledge. 

"(Ill)  The  verbal  responses  are  conditioned  at  least  partially  by  cultural 
background  of  the  persons  tested • 

"Generalizations  stated  above  are  results  of  examinations  of  responses  to  four 
stimuli  words;  to  cat ,  food,  hungry,  end  rice.  It  ia  apparent  that  the  number  of 
otiauli  examined  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  reasonable  generalizations. 
Therefore  in  order  to  coeae  to  firmer  conclusions,  study  of  many  more  stimuli 
words  is  necessary." 


ANNEX  B:  BATA  3J  DETAIL 


PARAMETERS  OF  CKXJP  RESPONSE  LISTS 


Note  to  Table  B1 

Stimulus  words:  Forty-eight  rtijaulus  word*  were  administered  in  the  free 
association  teak.  The  results  presented  in  this  report  sre  based  on  only  36 
stimulus  words;  reference  spheres  II,  V,  end  VIII  were  omitted  in  vie*,  of  the 
abundance  of  material  obtained. 

Kisaber  of  different  response  words:  The  number  of  different  words  given  to  a 
specific  stimulus  word  by  a  particular  group. 

Number  of  responses:  The  total  number  of  responses  given  by  a  group.  This 
weasure  io  analogous  to  Nobel's  measure  of  ■aeaningfulneW1*1  adapted  to  the 
tasks  of  group  investigations  to  indicate  the  cultural  relevance  of  the 
various  stimulus  words- 

Total  score:  The  sua  of  scores  of  individual  responses  fro*  a  particular 
group  to  a  particular  st  is  ulus  (see  Scoring  System  and  Its  Theoretical 
Rationale,  annex  A). 

Degree  of  centering:  The  degree  of  agreement  and  uniformity  of  the  groups' 
reactions  to  a  particular  stimulus.  The  figures  represent  the  relative 
proportions  of  frequent  responses  obtained  by  dividing  the  responses  with 
score  10  and  over  by  the  total  score. 

Rank:  The  relative  cultural  tae  suing  fulness  of  various  stimulus  words  baaed 
on  the  total  number  of  responses  obtained  from  the  group. 


COMPARATIVE  CROUP  RESPONSE  LISTS 

Tables  B2-&5  show  to  what  extent  similar  responses  are  obtained  from 

different  group*  in  respect  to  the  *****  atieulus.  Infrequent  responses 

21-  C.E.  Nobel,  "An  Analysis  of  Meaning, ’*  Psychological  Review, 

S9  (1952).  421-430-  - 
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(score  9  and  below)  sre  oot  included- 

At  the  bott‘«  of  each  section  three  total#  ere  jiren.  the  first  is  the 
total  of  th«  fir*1:  coliwc  of  each  aactioo  (the  total  C.S.  scores,  where  the 
D.S.  group  is  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  total  aor&ao  scores,  where  tt» 
Korean  group  is  th.*  basis  of  comparison,  etc.)  and  is  s  simple  sub  of  the 
response  items  list  h).  The  two  remaining  totals  are  th*  total  scores  in 
coraaon.  The  score  li  cooooa  for  two  groups  to  a  single  item  is  the  smaller 
of  the  two  scores,  total  scores  in  cocaon  is  the  total  of  these,  that  la, 
the  total  of  the  smaller  of  the  reapooje  scores  of  two  groups  to  each  it«. 

An  example  can  be  nkev.  from  table  B2,  with  the  U.S.  group  as  the  basis 
of  comparison.  In  totaling  the  aco»es  in  coemon  for  the  Korean  and  U.S. 
groups,  for  the  first  seven  xesponse  items  the  scores  for  the  U.S.  group  are 
higher.  Therefore  the  Korean  responses  are  used  as  the  scores  in  coaoon. 
However,  for  the  eighth  response,  peopl e/person,  the  Korean  score,  35, 
exceeds  the  U.S.  score,  18.  The  score  in  coomoo,  18  instead  of  35,  is  used 
in  calculating  the  final  sis- 


IKDCOS  OF  tNTERCULTURAL  ASSOCIATIVE  AFFINITY 

The  foraula  given  in  annex  A  (Concept  of  Associative  Affinity)  is  used 
in  calculating  indexes.  The  calculation  is  based  on  response  scores  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  rationale  described  in  annex  A  (Scoring  System  and  Ita  Theoretical 
Rationale).  Table#  B6-89  preeeut  the  indexe#  of  intercultural  associative 
affinity  obtained  for  the  three  cultural  groups  in  respect  to  the  36  words 
evaluated. 
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it»«  formula  given  in  aaoex  A  (Concept  of  Associative  Affinity)  is  used  in 
calculating  indexes.  Tbs  calculation  is  based  on  response  scores  in  sgresacnt 
with  tbe  rationale  described  in  annex  A  (Scoring  System  and  Its  Theoretical 
Rationale).  Tables  B10-B15  present  the  indexes  of  intracultural  associative 
affinity  obtained  for  the  three  cultural  groups  in  respect  to  tbe  worve 
evaluated.  Indexes  are  given  for  all  possible  combinations  of  voids  within 
each  table. 

CCHPAJtfSG*  OF  UfrOWiLTURAL  R£$K*tS£S  BT  GGWTEVT  CARCORY 

Tables  B16-B24  present  the  reaulta  of  content  analysis  of  the  responses 
of  the  three  cultural  groups  in  re* pec t  to  particular  stimulus  words.  The 
characteristic*  of  the  response*  were  the  basis  in  selecting  content  categories. 
The  content  categories  vary  from  one  word  to  soother;  however,  tbe  same  content 
categoric*  were  used  for  the  responses  of  the  three  groups  to  each  particular 
stimulus  word* 

The  data  presented  are  based  on  the  r&spouse  scores  obtained  from  each 
group  in  the  various  content  categories.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identific¬ 
ation  of  tbs  response  categories  characterised  by  slsable  differences,  tbe 
figures  of  intercultural  score  differences  over  30  are  presented. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  tahl*  are  tbe  main  response  items  giv^n  in  common 
by  two  different  cultural  group*. 
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